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The Search 


W. D. WILSon 


~|UT Jerome, you must be insane!” 

“No, dear friend, not insane. Just a cobbler turned 
philosopher and going in search of something that will put 
a meaning into life. In this city of Ethical-Humanity | am 
>| known only as a cobbler. A good cobbler it is true, but one 

~ with nothing to do but shoe the people who come into my 
shop and receive a few pence in return. So I am going to the romantic 
land of the Lady-in-the-Moon that lies just beyond the Horizon, in 
search of an answer to why am | here, and what shall | do, and what is 
the end. In each of the three great cities of that land | shall search for 
my answers. If I find them there I shall remain; if not, I shall re- 
turn.” | 

“This is good-bye?” 

reas... 

Thus Jerome took leave of the city of Ethical-Humanity and 
started on the rugged path that led to the country of the Lady-in-the- 
Moon that lies just beyond the Horizon, and the three great cities of 
that land, the city of Uncountable Wealth, the city of Unceasing Pious- 
ness, and the city of Imperishable Arts. 

From the top of the hill at sunset Jerome caught his first sight of 
the city of Uncountable Wealth. The glory of the heavens was caught 
and thrown back by the dazzling city, the golden domes, silver case- 
ments, marble towers, and jeweled spires. Between the houses Jerome 
saw jeweled gardens and in them tiny, jeweled people. The grandeur 
of the sight reminded him of the Buddha who said: 

“Flee to the heaven of bliss; 

For heaven is filled with jeweled trees that swoon with music in 
celestial rhythm.” Surely in so noble a city he would find a noble inter- 
pretation of his life. And he entered into the city of Uncountable 
Wealth. 


* Ok OK OK OK OK OK Ok ok Ok 


Jerome turned and looked for the last time at the city of Uncount- 
able Wealth. He had spent a month there that had passed without 
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bringing him nearer his goal. He had found that men were occupied only 
with their wealth and the women with petty gossip. At first he had 
thought that the castles and gardens must have risen from the earth 
and that the balmy zephyrs and gentle rains cleansed them, for no one 
worked in that city. But one night he had accidentally happened upon 
a colony of poor wretches who were cleansing and polishing. He had 
stayed with them and talked with them only a few minutes, when he 
learned that they had always done such work and been in such a condi- 
tion. He had also found out that they were sent into the earth to dig 
for the gems and metals and were forced to build the palaces they 
could never enjoy. Jerome had immediately left the city, and even 
now, as he turned to look at it, he saw not beauty or grandeur but mis- 
ery and falseness. 

At dusk that evening Jerome was in the city of Unceasing Piousness, 
looking for a place to spend the night. But the inhabitants either had 
no room for him in their sordid homes or were too busy rushing to a 
special mass at the elegant cathedral to aid a lonely, wandering seeker. 
Late that night he ensconced himself in a pew of the church and went 
to sleep. 

Early the next morning his sleep was interrupted by the whole town, 
which was coming to mass. The people were shocked and angered that 
a stranger, and a criminal, for all they knew, had had the presumption 
to commit the sacrilege of sleeping in their church, and Jerome argued 
futilely that it was the only place available for shelter. The crowd was 
mad and drove him away with stones and curses and ordered him out of 
their religious city. 

Jerome spent some time wandering about the city; he could not 
find his way out, and there was no one in the streets, of whom to ask it. 
He stopped often to admire the beauty of a wayside shrine but never 
a home. Everything but religion was neglected. Finally people began 
to appear and he learned his directions. 

Just outside the city gates Jerome came upon some people who 
seemed to be preparing for a battle that had been interrupted—“by the 
mass probably,” thought he. He wondered at it and asked an onlooker 
what it meant. The man informed him that a great question had arisen 
and that these men were deciding it. 

“What is the question?” asked Jerome. 

“Whether one of the disciples was fishing for trout or carp when 
the Savior called him to His service.” 

Jerome went on his way, reflecting. Was determining a species of 
fish worth wasting people’s lives for? No. Was religion the only worth- 
while thing in life and did it answer his questionP No. Then it was 
good that he had left the city of Unceasing Piousness. 

$e SP aie de ae oak hae aie ae laa 

Five years later Jerome was outside the gates of the city of Imper- 

ishable Arts, reflecting on his sojourn there. He did not speak in ambigu- 
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ous, flowery sentences, brilliant parodoxes, or in rhyming couplets. His 
hands could not fashion impressionistic portraits or go into the spiritual 
and bring back a colored canvas. He had made attempts at all these 
and had brought back nothing that was even promising. His fingers 
could not evoke or create haunting melodies. Decidedly, he could not 
live in that great city, but he had found his answers. 

Jerome turned his back on the city of Imperishable Arts and the 
country of the Lady-in-the-Moon and chose the rugged path that led 
to the city of Ethical-Humanity. He was here to do what he could to 
help humanity, he would be a good cobbler; and the end would show 
itself when his time came to die. 
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BY THE SEA 


WILLIAM WILSON 


What’s more forlorn 

Than a big fog horn 

On a light-house by the sear 
It wails and moans 

In woeful tones 

As dreary as can be. 

The grey waves lap, 

The cold waves slap, 

Black rocks on every side. 
The water, it fills 

The rocks’ little rills, 

Then runs back with the tide. 
The wind springs up, 

The waves do cup, 

And whitecaps form on top; 
Then dark waves crash 

And lash and smash, 

Which man’s might cannot stop. 
The spray shoots high 

Into the sky 

And comes down with a plop. 
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Cicero’s Triumph 
CLEMENT E. CONGER, JR. 


Dramatis Personae 


Lucius Sergius Catiline, Leader of a band of conspirators. 
Quintus Curius, A conspirator. 
Marcus Porcius Laeca, Another conspirator. 
Gaius Cornelius, Likewise a conspirator. 
Lucius Vargunteius, A senator and also a conspirator. 
Fulvia, A woman spy, friend to Cicero, pretended friend to Curius. 
Marcus Tullius Cicecro, Consul at Rome. 
Senators, some of whom are friends of Cicero, and some of Catiline; 
other Conspirators; Servants. 
Scene: 
Place: Rome 
Time: Nov. 6, 7, and 8, 63 B.C. 
Act | 
Scene | 
Night of November 6, 63 B. C., in the home of M. Porcius Laeca in 
Rome. Catiline, Curius, Laeca, Vargunteius, and Cornelius with several 
other conspirators are present. The curtain rises with them all in a 
group discussing plans. A servant is keeping guard at the door on the 
left of the stage, which leads to the street. All are dressed in typical 
Roman garb. The room has a few ordinary furnishings. There is a 
candle in each back corner of the room, which dimly lights the stage. 
Catiline: Now, friends, it’s all up to you. We've got to make these plans 
succeed or we are ruined. 
Curius: We must be very careful that our plans are not discovered. 
Cataline: He is right. Laeca, be sure that your servant breathes noth- 
ing of this to anyone. Servant, (servant turns toward him) do you 
hear? If you tell, you will be killed! 
Servant: Yes (resumes guard). 
Laeca: He is all right. He won’t tell. He knows better. 
Cataline: Right you are, my dear Laeca, but to get down to work, we 
have made our plans and what we need is someone to execute them. 
(In low but distinct and firm words) Who will volunteer to kill that 
imp, Cicero? 
Cornelius: I will. I hate him. 
Catiline: Fine, Cornelius, | knew I could depend on you. (He pats Cor- 
nelius on the back). Cornelius, don’t you think you need a helper? 
Cornelius: Perhaps. Vargunteius, will you? 
Vargunteius: Certainly, certainly. I consider it an honor. 
Catiline: Fine, fine. That will be the very thing. Vargunteius, you 
are popular in the Senate. That will help us. Now, friends, the 
worst is over. Friends, do you approve? 
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All Conspirators: Aye! 

Cornelius: Now, how do you think we ought to go about itr 

Catiline: I have thought this all over. It seems that tonight would be 
the best time to do it. I suspect you ought to go to Cicero’s home 
sometime after midnight, break into the house, and murder him in 
his bed. 

Cornelius: Well said! Shouldn’t we have masks? 

Vargunteius: Yes, yes, by all means. 

Catiline: Well, friends, I think that’s all. We better leave before it’s 
late, so as not to create suspicion by being seen on the streets late 
tonight. Laeca, will you help these two (points to Cornelius and 
Vargunteius) to prepare? | 

Laeca: Yes, yes, certainly. | think I have several masks and other 

things in the house that they will need. 

Catiline: Friends, let’s go. Good night, gentlemen. 

L.aeca, Cornelius, Vargunteius: Good night. 

(Curtain) 
Scene I] 

Same night, a few minutes later, in the house of Fulvia, by which Curius 
passes on his way home. Fulvia is looking out window, watching 
for Curius. 

Fulvia (to herself): That silly Curius ought to be back soon. He’s been 
to Laeca’s, I imagine. I’ll find out what has happened. Here he 
comes. (louder) Good evening, Sir. 

Curius (heard from outside window): Good evening, madame. 

Fulvia: Won't you come in, Sir, and have a drink of wine. I just re- 
ceived some direct form Naples today. 

Curius (still without): Thank you; I am a bit thirty. 

(Fulvia goes to door on right leading to street and opens it) 
(Enter Curius) 

Fulvia: Come right in. Have a seat. (Points to seat.) 

Curius: You are very kind, I’m sure. 

Fulvia: Wait just a minute and I’ll bring the wine and glasses. 

Curius: May I get them? 

Fulvia: I’ll get them. (Exit door at left) (While Fulvia is gone, Curius 
gazes around room and speaks to himself). 

Curius: A wonderful woman. I'll try for her hand. 

(Enter Fulvia) 

Fulvia: I know you'll like it. It’s fine wine, if I do say it. 

Curius: I’m sure it’s excellent. (Curius drinks several glasses of wine, 
but it will be noticed Fulvia takes hardly any. There is an ordinary 
round of conversation for a while and then:) 

Fulvia: You were at Laeca’s to-night? (Curius nods his head) I knew 
it. Curius, what are the new plans to get rid of Cicero? 

Curius: Get rid of Cicero! My dear Fulvia, you don’t think we’d do 
that? 
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Fulvia: Oh, I don’t know. (In a low, confiding tone) I think that’s 
what you ought to do. | 

Curius: Well, Fulvia, don’t confide this to anyone else; we are are going 
to get rid of Cicero to-night! 

Fulvia: Fine, fine. I hate that man! 

Curius: We all do. Cornelius and Vargunteius have volunteered to mur- 
der him. 

Fulvia: They are brave to try it. I’m sure you’d have done the same if 
you had had the chance. 

Curius (hesitating): Oh, yes—indeed now, dearest Fulvia, although I’d 
love to stay longer, I must leave. 

Fulvia: Oh, don’t leave yet. — 

Curius: I must. (He rises and walks drunkenly to the door, Fulvia 
supporting him) 

Fulvia: Good night, my dear friend. 

Curius: A restful sleep to you, Fulvia dear. 

(Exit Curius) 
(Fulvia closes door, goes to the couch and gets her wraps.) : 

Fulvia: Now to Cicero and tell him of these evil plans. (Smiling) That 
silly Curius, I believe he’s half in love with me. He’d tell me any- 
thing. The wine helped. 

(Exit Fulvia) 
Scene III 
Same night. Cicero’s home. Enter servant into room in which 
Cicero is. 
Servant: Madame Fulvia at the door. 
Cicero: Show her in. (Exit servant) I wonder what’s up nowr 
(Enter Fulvia) 

Fulvia: Oh, Cicero, they plot to kill you to-night. Curius told me their 
plans. Cornelius and Vargunteius will be here to-night to do the 
deed. They made their plans at Laeca’s not more than an hour 
ago. I must away quickly. Good night. 

Cicero: Thank you, Fulvia. I know not how I could escape them with- 
out you. Take this money. I will try to repay you better on the 
morrow. (Gives her money.) 

Fulvia: Good night. 

Cicero: Servant, servant! Quick! 

(Enter servant) 

Cicero: Send all the other servants to me. Send for my friends; you 
know which ones. Quick! 
(The curtain drops to indicate lapse of about three and one half 
hours.) 
(When the curtain rises, the room is full of friends and servants. 
The windows are barred. The light is very dim.) 

Servant( in low tones): There are two men without, Sir! 
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Cicero( in low tones): Now we must catch them. Follow my plans please. 
(They all leave and a clamor is presently heard. Soon they return 
and with them Cornelius and Vargunteius.) 

Cicero: Now we have them! Catiline is doomed! (Much commotion) 

Curtain 


Act I] 
Scene I 


Morning of November 8 in the Temple of Jupiter Stator. It is a sen- 
ate meeting called by Cicero. Cicero and most of the Senators are 
already present. Various groups are seen talking together. Cicero 
rises and commands silence. 

Cicero (striking marble stand with a gavel): Silence! 

(Enter Catiline) 
(Catiline gazes around and goes to bench and sits down. The other 
Senators move away from him immediately. Catiline remains where 
he first sat. Murmurings are heard. Various Senators are heard 
to say, “The nerve,” “the effrontery,” etc.) 

Cicero: O Catiline, to what end will you lead our patience? To what 
end will your frenzied rage bring itselfP Do you not know all your 
plans are known? (Catiline remains sitting calmly, his eyes on 

- Cicero.) You should have been killed long ago for your evil deeds. 
Even now, | have learned, you have planned an insurrection against 
the state. Will you not profit by the examples of C. Gracchus, C. 
Marius, L. Valerius and others, and depart? Here-to-fore all good 
citizens have not believed that you were guilty, but this plot along 
with all the former ones that have been uncovered will convince 
them of your evil intentions. | predicted that Manlius, your crony, 
would rise in arms on the sixth day before the Kalends of Novem- 
ber. (A queer look is on Catiline’s face.) I know your present de- 
signs equally well. You met with your friend at Laeca’s house the 
other night and planned to murder me in my bed! 

(Catiline gives a start) 


I have captured your two would-be murderers! 
O immortal gods! Where are we that we allow such things to go 
unpunished? 

O Catiline, you pest! Depart! Everyone knows the wickedness of your 
public and private life, you scoundrel! All good men hate and fear 
you! The fatherland hates you and asks you to go, but instead you 
give yourself into custody, as the custom is when a person is accused. 
That proves you are guilty! 

Catiline (rising): I did that to prove that I did no such thing. I am 
innocent. (sits) 

Cicero: Innocent, you scourge! You acted the part of injured innocence 
to beguile us, but even that was of no avail. The citizens know bet- 
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ter. Even the Senate considers you guilty. I’d have them vote, 
but it’d be of no use because we all know their opinion. 

Catiline (aside): He know’s better. I have too many friends in this 
Senate. 

Cicero (resuming): I even know that you plan to go to the Manlian camp 
at Faesulae. There, O wicked one, you will be in your own element. 
Every form of wickedness abounds there. 

I may be criticised for not being harsher with you but I have delay- 
ed until all citizens are absolutely convinced you are guilty of not 
only attempting to kill me, the consul, but also to overthrow the 
state itself. 

(Catiline is still sitting, but it is seen he is very uneasy.) 

O Catiline, your death would help but little, as your numerous 
friends would remain, but your departure would settle all doubts. 
O Jupiter Stator, the guardian of our city, protect our city and 
punish its enemies! 

(Cicero sits down, with a satisfied air on his face.) 

Catiline (springing up): O senators! surely you do not believe him. 
You know, that I, a patrician of noble descent, and having a depend- 
able public career would not resort to revolution to gain a place in 
the Republic. (Here the Senators begin to speak among themselves 
in a loud undertone, completely disregarding Catiline.) Can you 
not see that Cicero, a mere upstart, a man from the common peo- 
ple, is simply posing as a protector (The undertone grows louder.) 
of the state! (The Senators begin to look at him and it is seen 
that they are enraged.) Don’t you see that— 

A Senator: You traitor! Silence! 

Another Senator: Assassin! fie on you! 

Catiline: Don’t you see— 

Another Senator: Scoundrel! Quiet! 

Another Senator: You pest, you scourge!!! 

(All Senators utter similar remarks in angry tones and go out and 
leave him with a few of his comrades in the Senate-house.) 

Catiline (in despair): We are doomed. We must flee to Manlius’s camp. 
If we stay we will be killed. We must go, never to return to Rome! 

A Conspirator (in a low but tense tone): Look! Here comes Cicero! 
(Enter Cicero, followed at a respectful distance by others.) 

Cicero (in a rage): Catiline! You scourge! You scoundrel! You traitor! 
Leave! 

(Exit Catiline with followers, their heads bowed in submission, 
brushing by the Senators, who move back from them as they pass 
by as if afraid of being contaminated by them.) 

Cicero: Rome is safe. Let us thank the gods! 

(The curtain falls on Cicero triumphant in the Senate house.) 
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Third Class 


MADALINE NEWBILL 


¥> 1X excited boys and girls, frantically waving their handkerchiefs 

to friends on the dock below, crowded against the railings of 
gigantic Berengaria of the Cunard Line as it steamed slowly out 
of New York harbor. When the faces on the dock became mere 
‘| dots in the distance, they turned to explore the new world in 
~ which they found themselves. Finally, after becoming acquaint- 
ed with everything new they could find, they stopped a moment to make 
plans for the night. 

“T know I’m not going to spend much of my time in that state-room 
of mine,” cried Caroll Collier. “It’s down below water and it gives me 
the creeps to see the water always pressing on my porthole. I won't 
even know whether the ship’s sinking or not!” 

“Don’t worry, you'll know soon enough!” answered Dubbie Down- 
ing. “Lots of the rooms are below the surface, even in the second-class 
section. Why, it would take a suite in the first class to suit you. You 
had better get one of those.” 

“IT think I snail do that, and you all may attend the ball tonight 
as my guests if you don’t disgrace me,” joked Caroll. 

“Say, that’s an idea!” cried another of the girls. “Let’s do go up to 
the big dance tonight. They always have one the first night out, for 
everyone to get acquainted. It’ll take several days for the stewards to 
learn exactly who are travelling first class. Come on, who’s gamer” 


“Everybody!” was the enthusiastic reply. So it was agreed to meet 
and try to attend the big first-class ball that night. 


By midnight Caroll and the others had relaxed from their fear of 
discovery enough to really enjoy themselves. As she glanced around her 
at the gorgeous display of evening clothes, she wondered that most of 
these women were on their way to Paris to buy more clothes. Caroll 
thought extravagantly that Heaven could not be more blissful than 
this—floating around to the most perfect of music, surrounded by soft, 
glowing color, and beauty of every description, and dancing with this 
most wonderful young millionaire. 

He was the best of all this momentous night. He was like a hero 
out of a book. Caroll tried to imagine herself the wealthy and care- 
free young debutante that he thought her to be. How his soft, refined 
voice spoke of generations of aristocratic ancestors! Oh, to dance on for- 
ever like this! But it was not to be. Too soon came the final waltz, 
when Mac told her good-night! She felt like Cinderella running away 
when she had to refuse to let him take her to her stateroom. For how 
could she let him, Malcolm Garrett, know that she was Caroll Coliler 
and had a state-room below the water surface? 
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Caroll sat late that night by a closed little porthole fighting it out 
with herself. Was she, a sensible practical person, going to let her whole 
trip to Europe, to which she had been looking forward so long, be 
ruined by pining over a man she had met only once? No, she would 
not. But then a recollection of a soft strain of music would come to 
her, a pair of brown eyes would smile at her and she would have to 
fight her battle all over again. When daylight came bringing with it 
a long tramp on deck, Caroll had nearly conquered herself. Somehow, 
it was easier with a brisk wind blowing you so hard that you couldn't 
think heavy thoughts. 

In search of a still greater stimulant, Caroll climbed to the hurri- 
cane deck. As she struggled around a corner to find a more sheltered 
spot, she collided with.something stronger than the wind. In fact, she 
found herself sitting in the middle of the deck. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said a soft voice which caused Caroll to look 
up in dismay and surprise. At the same time Mac Garrett recognized 
her. 

“Oh, how are your” he said as he helped her up. “What are you 
doing here? Are you exploring the shipr” He seemed as embarrassed 
as she. 

Caroll stood still. After all, this was Fate. He had been sent to fin- 
ish her battle for her. All she had to do was to tell him that she was 
an imposter and he would leave her politely but in disgust, and that 
would be that. There would be no battle to fight. 

“Mr. Garrett,” she said, “I am not who you think I am. I wanted 
to see a big ball in the first class, so | took advantage of my only op- 
portunity last night. Of course, you understand that I’m a dreadful 
intruder. I’m sorry to have deceived you. And now—goodbye!”’ 

Caroll started to go down the deck as fast as her legs would carry 
her, but she was stopped before she reached the steps. 

“Hey, wait a minute, will you? I reckon I can confess my sins as 
much as you can, can’t I? What do you think I’m doing here on 
the third class deck? You’ve guessed it; I’m travelling third class as 
well as you. Last night I went to that dance for the same reason you 
did. I’ve worried all night about falling in love with such a wealthy 
girl, | knew she was absolutely out of my reach. I came up here to 
think it over and try to forget you. Now, I don’t have to do anything 
ae really enjoy this trip to Europe. Come on; let’s sit up here and 
talk.” 

And they sat and talked! 
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Ozark Tragedy 


BERNICE SLOOP 


Where neither happiness, vain pride, 
Nor high ambition had been born, 
Upon a rugged mountainside, 

There stood a hut—wretched, forlorn. 
Within, a hoary, aged grandsire 

Sat by a feebly flickering fire, 

And, as a wind sighs through a grove, 
The patriarch thus weirdly strove 

To voice in accents sad and low, 

A story, lived once years ago. 


“There, while a child, I played with two small maids— 
Here in these noble, lofty mountains, here, 

Full fifty years ago, a dwelling stood 

Beside that rushing, swirling stream which leaps 
In never ceasing fall o’er yon bare cliff. 

Sisters, and | think that e’en in childhood 

I must have loved the younger of the two. 

Ah! even yet I see those wide gray eyes, 

Whose grave depths held a wistfulness in thought, 
Though gay mischief shone there in merriment— 
And well do I remember how her hair 

Blazed in a glorious halo round her head. 

See, here in this small chest I have a strand. 

"Tis faded now—it’s radiant hue has gone 

As mortal things have gone and e’er must go. 

She is the shining star in all my thought— 

Her name—did I not speak her name?—was Helen. 


“She, too, was beautiful—that older maid, 

With such wild beauty as a bounding doe, 

Should it be changed into a maid, might have. 

Her eyes were gold-flecked hazel, and her hair 

Curled in a thousand rings of chestnut brown. 

She was less thoughtful (some would say more brave) 
Than that small younger sister, whose red hair 
Belied her quiet assurance and calm thought— 

And ever did she play in boyigsh games. 

And this bold, daring child we called Lorraine. 
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“The story is not long. A mountain lad, 

All undeserving and uncouth, I held 

The tender love of these, who were not bred 
To all the rough, bare living in my land, 

And I, in youth’s blind way, mistook for love 
A boy’s’ admiration for bold feats, 

And, loving Helen all unknowingly, 

I centered my attentions on Lorraine. 

But Fate would have it otherwise, and sent 

A stranger, seeking health in our Ozarks. 
He sought the love of Helen—then it was 
That I became aware of my own love. 


‘My story draws unto its close. Lorraine 
Had known of my feeling ere did I, 

And, loving me, gave up her happiness 
That I, base, selfish creature, might so gain. 
I married Helen, but again grim Fate 

Did send the stranger’s shadow on our path. 
And he, in drunkeness and black despair 
Sought vainly, one sad day, to end my life. 
He fired at me: the fatal bullet sped 

Past my uninjured form—it struck my wife, 
And she, in untold agony, did die, 

While I, made powerless and stunned by grief, 
Allowed that cursed stranger to escape. 


“In later years I married fair Lorraine. 

The wound was not yet healed, nor e’er can be, 
But mortals e’er must strive for happiness, 
And knowing of her love, | married her. 

Thus did we live for fifteen peaceful years, 
Then she, too, died, and now I am alone 

But for my memories .... that is the end.” 
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A Trip to a Monestary in 1518 


Nancy LEE WOLFE 


London, England 
April 10, 1518 
Dear Louise: 

I have been having the best time imaginable. As you know I have 
just returned from London. While there | visited a monastery, which 
I think interested me more than anything else I had seen. As | am 
sure you would like to hear about it I am going to tell you. When I 
went into the hall, everything was so quiet you could have heard a pin 
drop. I looked around, but did not see any one at all. I opened the 
door nearest me and went in. There I saw a monk copying some 
work on a scroll. It was very interesting and I watched him for a 
long time. He had seen me when | went in but had not spoken a word. 
After a while I left him and went through some more rooms, which 
were also very quiet and empty. I looked at the many beautiful scrolls 
in the room and then went on. After a while I came to a room where 
there was a little noise and murmuring, which sounded very loud after 
having been in those other quiet rooms. I opened the door and was sur- 
prised to see a group of children around a little short monk. I guessed 
right away that he was the teacher. Each of the children had a small 
scroll in his hand, which he was studying from. I felt that I was in- 
truding to interrupt, but I was so interested I went in to see what would 
happen next. After a while the scrolls were all rolled up and the monk 
began asking questions and explaining the harder things. I stayed 
until all the lessons were finished; this was about three hours. I then 
went into the prayer room where the monks were kneeling. Each monk 
had to say at least five sentences. I stayed and heard about four of 
these. As this was the last room in the building, | left and went into 
another building, which was very large. It was the dormitory. When 
I opened the door, I saw a monk making up the long row of cots and 
straightening the room. He looked up from his work as I entered 
the room. I found that he was much more talkative than the scribe 
had been. He showed me a big wooden block and wooden hammer 
and said that these were used at night to awaken the monks for pray- 
ers. He told me his name was Nick Goodby. When I was ready to 
leave the dormitory, my new friend said he would go with me and 
show me what I had not seen. I was very glad because | saw lots of 
things I did not understand. After he had shown me in the other 
buildings, we walked down a lane and met a ragged looking monk 
who had just come back from one of his journeys around the country. 
His class is called friars. Nick said his name was Jack Daw. 

It was very late by now, but I was so interested | had to listen to 
some of Jack’s adventures. He told how he had gone for days without 
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food and nights without shelter. He also told how a crowd of children 
had “sicced” their dogs on him when he entered a village. I would 
have liked to listen to more, but as I knew my friends would become 
uneasy about me I felt that I had to leave. I hope if you ever go to 
Europe, you will go to the same monastery and meet Nick Goodby. It 
would be delightful if you could meet Jack too, but he is not as the 
monastery much and it was just luck that I met him. Perhaps you 
will meet some other friar just as pleasant though. I hope so. 
Sincerely, 
Nancy Lee 


BAA 


SVE ES 


HELEN SHAVER 


So many kinds of smiles 

That mean so many different things— 

I wonder if we really know 

How character shows and lies behind the smile. 
The smile of youth, the fading smile of age, 

The joyous smile, the one of sadness, 

The ironic, cynical smile—of one who knows Life 
At its worst. 

The smile of ecstasy 

The smile that brings back 

Memories 

Of days gone by—and people once known— 
The hypocrite’s smile—a hidden thing 

Of deceit. 

The happy smile that radiates 

From lovers 

And mothers, 

And still the sweetest smile of all 

A baby’s smile—innocent, trusting— 

I wonder why—our smiles change as our lives do. 
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A Modernized Morality Play 


CLARENCE FURR 


Characters: 
Boy—seventeen years old, good looking, and neatly dressed. 
Conscience—dressed in grey costume. 
Self—dressed in jester’s costume of colors and bells. 
Both Conscience and Self are same size and likeness of boy. 

Stage: 
Door visible at left. Typical teacher’s desk and chair at left, fac- 
ing right. Pupil’s desk and seat at front center facing teacher’s 
desk. Large blackboard on the back wall with the following written 
on it: 
Work the 5 questions on page 56. Open the book only at that page. 
Sign pledge when finished. 

Curtain: 
Curtain is raised on the three players. Boy in pupil’s seat is writ- 
ing rapidly. Book is open in front of him. Conscience and Self 
are standing unconcernedly behind him. Conscience is erect with 
arms folded. Self is leaning against the seat. Suddenly the boy 
stops writing. He begins tapping the desk with his pencil and 
looks worried. Self and Conscience look at the boy with surprise. 
Both bend and look over his shoulder. Boy bites his pencil and 
continues to look worried. Conscience and Self straighten up at 
the same time and look at each other. 
Self: He’s got the first four right. 
Conscience: But he can’t remember how to work the last one. 
Self: And if he doesn’t get all of them he will fail! Why doesn’t 
he—? 
(Boy picks up the open book) 
Conscience: No! (Boy puts the book down) He has a pledge to 
sign! 
Self: (ironically) Who cares about a pledge? (earnestly) If he 
fails this he will have to start all over again. 
Conscience: (aghast) But it will ruin his character—he will feel 
guilty forever. 
Self: Bah! He is master of his emotions. He can laugh and forget 
i 
Conscience: (with conviction) That may be true but the next time 
he is tempted to do wrong he will be weaker and unable to resist. 
Self: Wrong? He deserves to pass! He has worked hard. He is 
his own keeper. One little look into the book will save him. (Boy 
reaches for book. Self and Conscience, both holding their breath, 
silently turn to watch him. Boy starts to open book. Conscience 
shakes his head. Boy suddenly throws the book across the room 
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and buries his face in his hands. Self and Conscience turn to each 
other and look amazed. The boy slowly raises his head, smiles, 
snaps his fingers, grabs his pencil, and begins to write. Self 
and Conscience rush to his side and look over his shoulder. They 
face each other and smile.) 

Conscience: (Joyfully) He has thought of the answer! 

Self: (Extending his hand) Shake! 

Conscience and Self vigorously shake hands. Boy, still smiling, 
lays down his pencil, folds his paper, lays the paper on the teacher’s 
desk, and goes out at left. Self and Conscience, with arms around 
each other, gaily follow him.) 

Curtain 


AA 


BROKEN BUBBLES ) 


JUNE TALIAFERRO 


I’m riding up high in a bubble, 
Miles up in the air, 

I’m free from every trouble, 
Free from every care. 


The world all looks so rosy, — 
Not a thing seems wrong; 

And I’m so nice and cozy, 
Full of joy and song. 


I’m sailing along so wondrous, 
So happy and full of glee, 

With never a thought that’s pondrous, 
And nobody there but me. 


Suddenly there comes a gale, 
A gust of wind so strong 
That a transparent vessel so frail 
Must be wrecked in the midst of its song. 


I’ve come back to earth, to reality, 
I knew that it couldn’t last, 

But I still have my Future before me 
And my memories of the Past. 
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Sunset 


Joe BowMAN 


HE sun was setting on the broad lake of silvery water. 

On the bosom of the water reposed a canoe, floating 
lightly. In it was seated a young Indian. He was clothed in 
a pair of white trousers, and a green shirt. His handsome face 
was set in lines of grim determination. He sat quietly, reflect- 

ing. 

His father, the great chief, Black Cloud, was just dying. The tribe, 
once numbering four thousand, had shrunk, ravaged by disease, to seven 
hundred. 

The young Indian, whose name was Leaping Panther, was brood- 
ing over the fate of his tribe. The great White Father at Washington 
had decreed that the tribe be moved to the reservation. Thus, the only 
free tribe in America would be imprisoned. 

Leaping Panther thought bitterly of the happiness that once had 
been his. Suddenly over him swept a wave of resentment and a thirst 
for revenge. He paddled the canoe to shore and started for the village. 
Who were these pale-faces who took the red man’s land without pay, 
penned them up in a few acres of barren land, and let them die? The 
hot surge of blood had raised the lust of battle in Leaping Panther’s 
breast. He would arm his warriors. The garrison at the fort. A sur- 
prise attack. Victory. The call to the other tribes. At least they would 
take an account of the white men before they died. 

Two days later a band of four hundred weary, dusty Indians crawl- 
ed through the sage a mile from Fort Mars. 

Night. 

A burst of red fire. The blazing roof of the fort. Volleys of fire. 
The Indians retreating. 

Leaping Panther seemed transformed. At noon the next day he 
called the Council of War. In bitter words he denounced the shameful 
retreat of his braves. 

About four o’clock a refreshened and strengthened band of red 
men surrounded the fort. 

Again the volleys of fire, but no retreat. An hour of heavy fire, 
reaping terrible toll from the unflinching Indians. The sun was but 
a half-hour from the horizon. A sodden, wet band of cavalrymen 
burst upon the flank of the red men! Reinforcement! 

Leaping Panther climbed to the highest point of the cliff. He 
looked far over the lake. The cavalrymen had wiped out his men. Not 
a single one left. } 

The bullet in his lung hurt him. The sun slipped below the hori- 
zon. The figure of the silhouetted man sank lower in the saddle. The 
last red glow of the sunset saw the figure outstretch his arms. He, like 
his race was dying—dying—. 
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“True Blue Lou” 


ELIZABETH Myers 


E gave her nothing—she gave him all, But when he had his 
back to the wall, who tried to save him, smiled, and forgave 
hime True Blue Lou—” 

Thus caroled the so-called “golden-voiced” tenor in the 
Hey! Hey! Night Club. And, as I sat there, there came to my 
mind a half-forgotten story I had heard long ago. And, strange 

as it seems, the heroine’s name also was Lou. Here is the story as it 

was told to me: 

Several years ago in one of the numerous “gangs” of our larger 
cities was a gangster named Mike Malone, a good boy influenced in 
the wrong direction by circumstances and environment. Now Mike, 
tall blond, handsome, and rather aristrocratic in appearance was the 
“gang's” operator in the society class. He was able to pose as a disin- 
herited young nobleman, usually of some fabulous kingdom. And, on 
getting in with the society-inclined Nouveau-riche, he was so charm- 
ing that he was able to relieve them painlessly of large sums of money 
or of particularly valued heirlooms ere they were cognizant of his 
identity. So you see he was of a great importance to the ‘‘gang.” 

But Mike’s whole time was not devoted to “business” alone. Nearly 
every night that he was free took little Lou Maver to a near-by 
dance hall. There in the company of other gangsters and their “Molls” 
they danced till the wee sma’ hours. Lou lived from one night at the 
dance hall with Mike to the next. The intervening nights and days 
seemed to Lou merely dross in comparison to the golden hours spent 
with Mike. In time Lou came to adore the ground Mike walked on— 
to say nothing of Mike himself—and she would have done anything in 
her power to aid him. 

One night as she sat in her mean little room a knock sounded 
outside. Before opening the door, she asked in a guarded tone, “who’s 
there?” 

“It’s Dan, Dan Dabney, Mike’s been caught and we, Pete and me, 
we want you to help get him out of the ‘cooler’.” 

“Just a minute and I’ll be with you,” replied Lou as she jammed 
a water-stained blue felt hat on her head and pulled on a much worn 
brown coat. 

“Well, where do we go and what do we do first?” asked Lou when 
anes were all outside. ‘What is it that I’m to do?” Oh, anything for 
him: 

“Listen, sister,” replied Dan, “you’ve got to go over big in this, 
or everybody’s name’s mud—Mike’s included. Here’s the dope: Mike’s 
been caught and you’re going to put over the sob-stuff of being his wife. 
Just tonight, you know. You'll get a third of the haul. Here’s the 
ring, put it on, and let’s go. | 
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They clambered into the car with all haste and raced down to the 
station house. On the way down Lou’s heart seemed as though it would 
burst—so full of joy in her being able to help Mike and of pity for 
his hard luck was it. She jumped from the car as soon as it stopped and 
would have run immediately into the building if Dan had not grabbed 
her. “Not so fast, sister, not so fast. We’re coming too.” 

Within the building Mike stood pale-faced, nervous, his fine cloth- 
ing creating a great contrast to the rough garb of his pals. His face 
lightened with a smile as he spied Lou and a ray of hope entered his 
breast. Would she pull it over for him? Would she keep “mum” after 
the tempest passed? What would become of them all if they failed? 

“Now, young lady, is this fellow your husband?” questioned the 
police officer. ‘“He was brought in for attempting larceny while he 
pretended to be a foreign nobleman. He said that he had committed 
the offense in order to get money for food and clothing. Are you in 
such strained circumstances? You know if this ‘wife’ business is a 
frame-up it would mean the ‘pen’—or maybe worse for him. So come 
across.” 

“Sir,” offered Lou, “I am his wife and we are poor. He was trying 
to get money for some much needed medicine for me. I have been 
quite ill and even now I should be in bed.” 

“How should I know if you tell the truth or not?” asked the officer. 
Perhaps you are lying to save him—perhaps you have never met him 
before, but you are forced to go through with this for some reason un- 
known to me.” 

Lou, shaking slightly from fatigue and fear, answered, “Very 
well, I swear on my word of honor that—.’’ The rest remained unsaid 
as she dropped to the floor in a faint. 

After one of the men placed Lou on a couch, the officer said to 
Mike, “And you, what have you to say for yourself?” 

“] have nothing to say. Do you doubt my wife’s word?” replied 
Mike. 

The officer squirmed under Mike’s steady gaze. But the officer, 
looking at Mike’s well-tailored clothes, asked: ‘““How under such con- 
ditions, were you able to get such clothes, they certainly belong to a rich 
man.” 

“Without a doubt they do. I got them from the pawn-broker for 
the occasion,” retorted Mike. 

“Well, since this is your first offense, I will let you off with a fine 
this time, provided you try to get some decent work. And perhaps 
some other city would be healthier for you until this blows over. But, 
be careful,” said the officer. 

Then Mike with Lou in his arms and the “gang” left the building. 
On gaining the outside Mike heard Lou whisper, ‘‘Anyway, | tried to 
my best for him. Oh why did he have to do it?” 
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But at this instant my reverie was rudely interrupted by the voice 
of the waiter saying, “and is there anything else for you, sir?’ And 
the next I heard was the words of the “golden-voiced” tenor singing— 
“He got a break and went away to make a new start, Poor kid—the 
only break she ever got was the one "way down in heart’’—These re- 
minded me of my unfinished tale. And now to return to it: 

The “gang” decided that perhaps the best plan for them to follow 
would be to send Mike away to another city on a job. Mike accepted 
the proposition willingly—secretly hoping that he might break away 
from his associates and do something really big and fine. Naturally he 
did not tell his plan to anyone, for he knew that it would be instantly 
tabooed. 

But Lou—what about her? At night she stole away from her pals 
quietly to sob herself to sleep over the fact of Mike’s leaving. Why 
couldn’t she get a break? She was the one who had saved him from 
heaven knows what and now she must be gay and glad even though 
her heart was breaking. Her one hope was that someday he might re- 
turn her love, and that would be a reward in itself for all her heart- 
break and tears. 

At last came the day of Mike’s departure. Everyone wished him 
good luck and success, told him to keep his head and play slick and 
never to get himself tangled up with a “jane.” For as Dan remarked, 
“Pal, with a ‘jane, its your money or your life—and sometimes both.” 
Mike answered this, saying, “now don’t bother about me. I’m hard— 
and hard-to-get.” 

But he felt his courage slacken when he bade Lou goodbye. “Lou,” 
said Mike, “you-—you don’t know what this break means to me, I'll 
never forget you. If I make good, well, I’l1l remember who fixed it for 
me. 

He brushed her lips in token of his appreciation and emotion. 

“Oh, Mike, Mike! you deserve it! Don’t forget, dear, that I’ll al- 
ways be waiting for you—no matter what happens.” 

And Mike left. The days that followed brought only bitter lone- 
liness to Lou. Her pals seemed to leave her out of their good times. 
But never did they forget her when they were feeling “low.” For Lou 
was famous as a “blues” chaser. “Tell Lou your troubles, she’ll sym- 
pathize,” became a by-word. 

One evening as Lou sat at the table in her room a knock sounded. 

“Come in,” responded Lou. 

“Hey there, kiddo, what do you guess has happened?” asked Rose, 
a pal of Lou’s. 

“Haven't the slightest idea, spill the news.” 

“IT knew that Mike would 

“Mike? what about him?” 

“—Do it sooner or later.” 


%) 
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“Do what?” 

“Get ‘tied-up’.” 

“Mike—to whom?r”’ ; 

“To Kansas Kate—the best woman in the hold-up business.” 

The color drained from Lou’s face, leaving it pale and drawn. 
Mike—her Mike—married! ‘“‘That’s fine, isn’t itr” she managed to 
make her stiff lips say? 

“Well, so long. I‘Il be seeing you,” said Rose as she breezed out. 

Lou mechanically pulled on the same water-stained blue felt and 
the brown coat. In a half daze she walked out into the night and made 
her way toward the corner drug store. 

“A bottle of iodine, please,’ requested Lou from the drug clerk. 
“Never mind, don’t wrap it.” 

Deliberately she left the store and made her way across the street 
to a park. Here she found a bench and seated herself. 

“To your happiness, Mike, and to mine,’ murmured Lou as she 
drank the iodine. 

Several days later there appeared in the city paper this announce- 
ment: 

“Funeral services for Miss Lou Maver will be held at three o’clock 
at the Home Funeral Parlor.” 

Again the tenor’s voice shattered my day-dream. This time it 
said: ““Maybe somewhere—in heaven above—There’s a reward for that 
kind of love, Angels won’t blame her—they too will name her—True 
Blue Lou.” 
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Curiosity and the Postman 


James Mauck 


+11 was the kind of day that gives June its reputation. The air 
was soft and balmy and the dew had not yet disappeared from 
the tall blades of tufted grass in the orchard. The robins 
were singing in the tall branches of the apple trees and the 
bees were playing hide and seek among the fragrant blos- 
soms. } 

But what was wrong at the Coffman house? No sign of life had 
as yet been evident. No one had been stirring that morning because 
there was no smoke coming from the kitchen chimney and the cows 
and pigs were calling for their breakfast, which was a sure proof that 
something had gone wrong. The hen house had not been unlocked 
and the horses were still in the pasture. This was an unusual occurence 
at the Coffman farm. They were a thrifty and industrious people, up 
before daylight and out doing work about the barn. 

At nine o’clock the mail deliverer came jogging along in his old cab 
with a C. O. D. package for the Coffman’s. He drew up his lines for 
a stop and gave a sharp trill on the whistle. As he received no answer, 
he went to the front door and lifted the heavy knocker. A dull echo 
rang throughout the house. The only life present was the big gray 
police dog which gave him his usual welcome by tugging at his trousers 
and jumping round about him. Just as the mail carrier started to leave 
with his package, the telephone rang and he paused a few moments to 
see 1f any one would answer it, but no one did. 

Many thoughts ran through the mail man’s mind, he being natur- 
ally of a somewhat imaginative turn. Perhaps the people had been mur- 
dered during the night! Looking down, he saw a footprint in the 
mud caused by the rain the past night and he felt that his fears had 
been confirmed. Some one had been there since three o’clock that 
morning because he knew well when it had rained as he had got up to 
close his window. At this moment the mystery was too much, and 
curiosity got the better of him. He pried open the door and with an 
easy, Cautious step entered the house. He looked in all the rooms down 
stairs and as he went up the creaking steps, his knees trembled with the 
fear of the sight he would probably look upon. While upstairs, he 
heard someone coming up the front walk. His heart gave a joyous leap, 
but then it sank again. Didn’t they have grounds to accuse him on? 
Could he explain himself? Oh, What a foolish thing he had done. Why 
had he seen that footprint? 

The postman emerged somewhat sheepishly and in an embarrassed 
manner explained himself, while the canny Mr. Coffman soon fitted 
the shoe of the postman himself into the “mysterious footprint.” 
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Snow 
IRVINE McNEILL 


EAR reader,” I am going to tell you something of a rather cold 

subject. Have you ever thought just what a wonderful sub- 
stance snow is? Snow, it is true, is not used very much for 
commercial purposes, but nature uses it a great deal. She uses 
it to cover flowers, grass, certain grains, and numerous other 
things in the winter time. All of the vegetation goes to sleep 
in the winter and the snow is their blanket that keeps them warm, so 
that the seeds will not freeze but will germinate and come up in the 
spring. 

Over night the snow can change a bleak, and gloomy earth into a 
corner of fairyland. It piles up into palaces glittering with thousands 
of crystals; then again it is seen as a waterfall studded with diamonds. 
The snow lying on the trees reminds one of ermine collars, each worth 
a king’s ransom. 

In Norway and Switzerland some of the out-standing sports of 
those countries take place on the snow. The ski-jumping and tobog- 
ganing furnish amusement and sport for many people from all parts 
of the world. In those countries snow is on the mountain tops all the 
year round, and thousands of tourists come to view the magnificent 
scenery that the snow, mountains, and fiords make. Many of the tour- 
ists climb the mountains to get a gilmpse of the beautiful scenery for 
miles around. Most of the mountain climbing is done in the summer 
because there is too much snow in the winter and the usual mountain 
trails are frozen and slippery, and besides, the climate is too cold in the 
“mountain altitude. There have been just a few parties that have braved 
the mountains of snow and ice in the winter time and three or four of 
these met with tragedy. The snow is often treacherous, even in sum- 
mer when people climb the mountains, and many deaths are caused 
by the snow falling down in great avalanches which crush and destroy 
everything in its pathway. 

For some of the more sophisticated people the snow is used to an 
advantage in the winter resorts, being moulded into long tables that 
are stacked with all kinds of beverages that are sold to the hotel guests. 

The snow crystals are very beautiful and varied; more than one 
thousand forms have been noticed. The snow crystals are divided into 
five classes and the crystals come in the shape of stars, prisms, pyra- 
mids, and many other beautiful shapes. Have you ever taken a piece 
of black cloth and caught the snow flakes as they fell? If you have 
not, try it sometime, and you will be very much surprised and delighted 
at the many pretty shapes you can find. The flakes vary in size from 
an inch to one-tenth of an inch in diameter. In the Arctic regions 
there is some red and green snow, caused by small red and green plants 
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which color the snow for several feet in depth. In the Arctic regions 
snow is used by the Eskimos to build houses and to make certain house- 
hold articles. 

Children who live where there is plenty of snow in the winter time 
know the joy of coasting. What is more enchanting and entertaining 
than this sport on a night when the snow has a hard crust on it and 
the moon furnishes the light? 

Suppose you had to stay all night on a snow-covered hill with the 
night very dark and only a few stars shining. You imagine there are 
strange monsters all about you, ready to grab and take you away. You 
almost wish one would take you away from this dismal hill—but 
wait! What is that glimmer shining through the clouds? It widens and 
widens, till at last the moon comes forth in all its glory. You stand as 
if petrified by its beauty; then you slowly gaze around—the world, 
you think, has been changed into paradise. The moon has made the 
landscape, as far as you can see, magnificent with thousands of jewels. 
You don’t mind staying on the hill now with all this beauty around 
you. The moon shining on the snow makes a magic picture that an 
artist can scarcely do justice to. . ¥ 

In foreign countries where there is snow on the ground the whole 
winter, sleighs are used for vehicles of transportation and some of the 
picturesque festivals take place in the winter time. The snow furnishes 
the background for the scene and the quaint and gay costumes com- 
plete it. Christmas is an especially gay time in foreign countries and 
there are many moonlight sleigh parties. Winter to us would not be 
winter unless there were some snow during the season. Isn’t it glorious 
to wake up a winter morning when there is no school, and find the 
country covered with a white velvety carpet that glistens in the sun’s 
rays? Your eyes roam around, and in the distance you see the snow 
covered mountains and hills, like huge gems sticking out of a silver set- 
ting. Then you gaze at the trees around you and see the diamond cov- 
ered limbs and the billows of fleecy whitness. The shrubbery is cov- 
ered with a myriad of white blooms and the rose bushes are festooned 
with a silvery splendor. The whole country is wearing a cloak of 
ermine and diamonds in honor of King Winter and the brightness of 
this cloak seems to put the brightness of the sun to shame. What makes 
a Christmas more jolly than to go from one friend’s house to another 
delivering your presents with the snow falling lightly through the air, 
sprinkling your own homely self with glistening sequins! 
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Radio 


SARAH F,. FUNKHOUSER 


ONDER what we would do without the radio? I think it is 

one of the greatest things that has ever been invented. Pa 
goes to the radio and turns to the stock market, getting all 
the very latest prices on his stock. Brother, who has _ his 
money up on the election, turns to the election to find to his 
great joy that Pollard is leaving Brown behind. Grandma 
and Pa turn to a barn dance or to a sermon and tell about the good 
old days in which they lived. Sis comes in and turns to a live dance 
orchestra and begins to show brother some of the latest dance steps 
she has learnt over the week end. Mother listens to them all and is 
content with what the others want. You happen to turn to a woman 
singing and Pop yells, “Choke her!” When you turn to a sermon or a 
talk during the week, brother yells, “This ain’t Sunday!” 

Some night it is clear and other nights there is nothing but static, 
clear as a bell. When a man first gets a radio, he sees his friend and 
tells him to come over, that you can get any place and never are both- 
ered with static. The friend comes over and, lo and behold, you get 
your first static. Of course, we expect our friend to believe us when, 
we know all the time he doesn’t. Then we explain that a radio is just 
like a child, always shows off when company comes. The friend leaves 
and you turn the radio back on. Well, where did the static go? You 
will have to ask someone else; I don’t know. 

The radio helps us to keep up with everything that is going on in 
the world. We hear lots of things before they come out in the paper. 
When we are alone, they keep you company and we lose our lonesome 
feeling. We are satisfied now, but soon the public will grow tired and 
want something else. Wonder what that something else is going to ber 
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Milking the Cows 


VADA STEELE 


=]ILKING the cows is one of the farm girls’ jobs. It is a task 
that comes in the morning and the evening. The farm girl, 
with bonnet on her head, blithely gets her stool and bucket 
/ and goes to the barn, but the cows are down at the farthest 
371 end of the meadow and when she calls, they are indifferent 
and won’t come. This provokes the girl, for she is usually 
in a hurry to get through milking. She calls again, and still the cows 
refuse to come. So the milkmaid starts running down through the 
meadow, but she runs too fast and falls. This makes her irritated and 
she gives the disobliging creatures a blow with the stick she has picked 
up and runs them up through the meadow. Then she drives them into 
the stable, ties, and feeds them. 

Now she begins milking. Since she is in a hurry, she tries to milk 
fast, but just as she is almost through milking the first cow, “Suckey” 
kicks the pail and overturns the milk. 

“You old mean thing, you!” hollers the girl at the cow, giving her 
a blow. 

The girl procedes to the next cow and milks peacefully for awhile, 
the cow standing unperturbedly still. But all at once without warning 
the “dumb-brute” lifts her hoof and puts it into the bucket. 

“Who do you think wants to drink milk after you have put your 
dirty foot in the bucket?” cries the girl wrathfully, as she administers 
another sharp blow to the thick hide of the inconsiderate animal. 

Her disposition more ruffled than ever, the once cheerful maid now 
begins milking the third cow. This time the animal instead of kicking 
the bucket, kicks the girl. This is too much. It wears out the girl’s 
last shred of patience, and provoked beyond words, she gives this brute 
a sharp cuff and precipitately finishes milking her. She goes to the 
house pettishly instead of singing as she had come out. Her mother 
sees the small amount of milk and asks her what has happened. 

“Oh, that’s the way it goes when you’re in a hurry. Those old 
cows spilt all the milk except this little bit. They just need a good 
beating. I bet I’ll give it to them if they do it again. I’ll tie their 
legs next time too. 
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Awakening on a Cold Morning 


Mary TURNER 


HE first thing that I hear in the morning is my mother’s voice, 
| “Johnnie, Johnnie, hurry up, or you will be late for school.” 
How I wish that there never was such a thing as school. 
badi)| If there were not, then I could lie in the cozy warmth of my 
$¢3} bed and sleep, and sleep, and sleep. I stick my hand out from 
under the cover to see how cold it is. Then | draw it back 
quickly, feeling that it never has been so cold before as it is now. | 
start to get up, but then I decide to take one more little short nap. 
My eyelids close and | am fast asleep before I know it. 

“Johnnie!” comes my mother’s voice again. “You hardly have time 
to eat your breakfast now.” 

“I know it!” I lie lazily stretching my arms and sniffling a current 
of air which comes up the stairway bearing the delicious odor of pan- 
cakes, sausages, and coffee. Why does my bed seem more inviting 
than these eats? But it does. There are not many people but prefer 
food to anything else in the world. However, laziness, in early morning 
is my greatest weakness and | prefer it above all else. Food can wait. 

I attempt to raise my head from the soft pillow, get it up about 
two inches and it falls back into the soft folds once more. I must 
force myself to keep my eyes open this time, for fear I shall be late 
for school. I throw the cover off and start to jump out, but draw 
one breath, feeling all the while that I would rather be late than get up 
so soon. Finally I pluck up courage enough to jump out, close the win- 
dow, and get ready for school. 
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On Opening Books 


HAROLD LEE 


= _7|HO knows how to handle a book? Not four persons out of five 
N)| I’ll bet. Watch some one pick up a book, a new one that has 
never been opened. You will soon find out how much he 
knows about one. Four out of five persons would open it 
roughly and bend it until the backs touch. 

Of course no one Is interested in the good treatment of a 
school book. You would just as soon, in fact, rather throw, one, or 
two, or the whole bunch into the middle of the next century, as eat. 
But, if you were to go into the home of a friend and pick up a valuable 
book and roughly open it, you would, more than likely, break the bind- 
ing. Then if you were a gentleman, or a lady, or if your friend did not 
mind saying what he thought, you would reach into the far depths of 
your pocket and bring out your last shekel, to oa for the book you 
had so carelessly broken. 

But, to what is all this leading, if I do not tell, or, at least, try 
to tell, you how to open a new book. Perhaps you want to know how | 
know all this. I’ll tell you. Once, as I was looking through a book, 
I came upon a paper that was not in any manner related to the book. 
Naturally, | was curious. I read the paper. It seemed that it was writ- 
ten by the proprietor of a book shop. A friend had come into the shop 
and picked up a rare and precious volume that lay on a table. Taking 
hold of the volume and tightly holding the leaves, instead of allowing 
them free play, he roughly opened them in the center, exclaiming, “How 
beautifully your bindings open!” But the proprietor of the book shop 
was about to faint (to use his own words) because the friend had 
broken the binding. Then he proceeded to tell how a new book should 
be treated. 

It should be held with its back on a smooth or covered table. The 
front and back should be let down, then a few leaves at the front, then 
a few at the back. These should be pressed down. This process should 
be repeated until the center is reached. When you open a book roughly 
or carelessly in any one place you will likely break the back and cause 
a start in the leaves. 

Opening a book, however, is not the only way in which you may 
find out how much a person knows about books. Watch some one 
who has more money than sense, buy books. Seeing on the shelves of 
the book store a number of books colored in a manner that strikes his 
fancy, he will. buy them regardless of any knowledge of the books or 
their contents. He may have heard of the author or of the name of the 
book and want it because Mrs. Smith has it, or he may merely want it 
because it matches some room or the furniture. 

Buying books in that fashion is like putting all your money in 


stocks. You may win a fortune, but, you may lose everything before 
you know it. 
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Telephone Calls 


Mary SPITZER 


OW many times every day all of us use the telephone. It is 
indeed surprising the number of times we find it necessary to 
make a call on the phone. Imagine how the people who do not 
have a phone get along without it. 

Every minute of the day various calls are being made over 

the wires. First there is ‘the business call. The business man 

in his office calls up his dealers and manufacturers; people call doctors, 

beauty parlors, and dress-makers to get appointments; those who are 

selling some article call up their buyers; lawyers call their clients; and 

thousands of other business people find it necessary to use the telephone 
to carry on their business. 

Then there are the social calls. Mrs. Jones calls Mrs. Brown to 
know what she is doing today, how the baby slept last night, and can 
she realize it is just two weeks until Easter. 

I believe the telephone is used as much for social calls as for busi- 
ness calls. When Jane is inviting her friends to a party, she uses the 
telephone. 

Next 1s the call of necessity. When a building catches fire, someone 
calls the fire department. When there is a fight or other disturbance, 
someone telephones the police. If a person is badly injured or seriously 
ill someone calls the doctor. I think this type of call would be one 
of necessity also—suppose I have no bread for supper, I must call the 
groceryman to send me some. If I cannot get the store on the wire 
because the line is in use, we shall just be out of luck. 

There are several other types of telephone calls that deserve men- 
tion though they may be considered under any of the three already dis- 
cussed. John calls Ann to make a date for the evening or to know if 
he may come over tonight. You forget what our English assignment is 
and call me to find out; much to your distress you find we have a 
short story the next day. You wish you had not called. 

Then there is the church call. Notify the choir members about the 
practice Saturday night; notify the women about the aid society meet- 
ing Monday night. The church is having a supper Friday evening; 
everyone must be called. 

Of course the telephone is very useful and it would be impossible 
to be without it, but sometimes it is a nuisance. It always rings at the 
most inopportune times. One day I was at home by myself. Just as | 
got into the bathtub, the telephone rang. I put on my kimona and slip- 
pers and ran to answer it. When I lifted the receiver, the voice at the 
other end of the wire asked, “Is this the Spotswood Country Club?” 
Many more times have I been exasperated and provoked at receiving 
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the wrong call or having the phone ring when I was in the cellar or 
at some other inconvenient place. 

Another thing that makes me provoked is to take down the receiver 
and hear two other parties on the line talking. If I am in a hurry most 
naturally they are not, and no matter how much I jiggle the hook, 
they take absolutely no heed of it. 

Despite the many annoyances of the telephone it is indispensable 
and has helped to save many lives by carrying messages of distress 
and disaster to places of aid. 
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DEFEATED 


CLARENCE FURR 


I have a poem to write, 

A thought to plant, a song to flower 

A vow I’ve made, that on a certain hour 
I'll have a rhyme—if in my power. 

I have a poem to write. 


I thought that nature would inspire 

A picture, and so I journeyed far 

A summer’s morn to watch the night 

Be driven westward by the sun. 

I watched, and saw Apollo come, but still 

My hand could not set down the sight, and still 
I have a poem to write. 


I prayed that beauty might unfold 

A dream; and, as I was told, 

I searched for youth and strength, until 
I found the three at last, and knew 
That they were not surpassed. 

I fell in love—I dreamed my dream— 
And found success so near, it seemed 
"Twas in my power to govern Fate; 
The roads diverged—before too late 

I made my choice, chose not to wake! 
And so when Time marks down that hour— 
I'll have a poem to write. 
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The Shoe 


Ceci, HARTMAN 


am just a cheerful old shoe. I was made in a small Pennsyl- 
vania town. In that factory the worker who made me was 
so trifling that he did not sew my sole on very well, did not 
shape the heel like it should have been, and did not put any 
| in-sole in me. My mate was made better than I was, and 
" though we were an ill-suited pair, we were sent off to a bar- 
gain store in a small town in Virginia. Here I lay on the shelf for a 
long time, simply because my mate and I were size eight in ladies’ shoes, 
and there was not much demand for us. 

One day a stout lady came in to look at a pair of shoes, and the 
clerk tried to sell us. We fitted the lady’s feet perfectly, but she, as 
most other ladies do, wanted a shoe about a size too small. Once or 
twice we fitted the feet on which we were tried, but we were the wrong 
style when we were the right size. After several futile attempts the 
clerk gave up in despair and threw us on the top shelf. There we reposed 
until a new clerk was employed. When he saw us, he said to himself, 
“T’ll get rid of them.” 

Then one day a colored woman with large feet came in to buy 
a pair of shoes. As she needed an eight, the clerk decided to try to sell 
my mate and me. We were the very kind of shoes she wanted; so the 
dealer sold us for one dollar and ninety-eight cents. In about two weeks 
our heels started to turn over and mine got loose. Then the stitches 
came out of my sole. 

Because I was no good, our owner threw us into the trash. While 
waiting for the trash truck, we were found by a poor little white boy. 
He decided that he could take our soles off and put them on his own 
shoes which needed new soles. He himself nailed them on his shoes. 
He was a very careful boy and so he was able to wear our soles for about 
two months. During that time we traveled many miles on his shoes, 
but we never saw anything of our uppers. Finally we started to wear 
through because the little boy had worn us in the rain, snow, sleet, and 
mud. The uppers of his shoes were also about worn out and the next 
thing we knew we found ourselves in the rubbish can once more. 

This time we were hauled to the dump. When we were emptied 
out we rolled over to one side. While we lay at the side of the dump, 
we had many experiences. The rats and mice played “hide-and-go- 
seek”’ around us. We were exposed to sleet, snow, rain, wind, and sun- 
shine. The weather caused our soles to crack. While we were thus ill, 
we suddenly spied our uppers. After a short reunion we were ready 
to die. The next day a man came along and threw us into the fire, 
where we were very well satisfied because we had found our uppers 
and because we knew that we had finished our work in the world. 
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Grandpa Tells a Story 


HuGH CoNRAD 


LL day the sky had been overcast with misty clouds. At even- 
ing a driving wind blew from the north and sleet and snow be- 
gan to beat against the window panes. A bright fire was burn- 
ing on the hearth and I could think of no better way of en- 
joying the evening than having Grandpa tell a story. 

Of course, I had to tell him how well he could tell stories 
and how interesting his were before he consented to relate the one I 
wanted to hear. I had often heard him speak of being foe by a 
pack of wolves but had never heard the full account. 

Finally, after being coaxed much, Grandpa lit his pipe and began: 

“It was a dark, stormy night just like this and I was on my way 
home after helping Old Man Abe Smith butcher. As was the custom 
of that time, they had given me some fresh meat to pay me for the 
day’s labor. 

“On my way home I had to cross a strip of woods and a ridge 
called Wolf Path, and from that time I have believed it to be aptly 
named. 

“IT was afraid the wolves would smell the fresh meat which I had 
in a basket and attack me, so | hurried toward home as fast as I could 
against the storm beating in my face. 

“Before | was on top of Wolf Path Ridge, I heard a wolf howl just 
below ‘in the flat woods. I hurried on, thinking perhaps I could out 
walk him, but I soon saw it was no use trying to get away with the 
meat, so | dropped it—basket and all—thinking the wolves would stop 
when they found it. They ate the meat in one gulp and followed faster 
than before. I was still about half a mile from home with nothing 
for protection. I had passed the woods and was now in the open 
fields. 

“In spite of the blinding snow I started to run and called for Old 
Shep, the watch dog. I jumped across a rail fence and before | got out 
of hearing distance I heard the wolves begin to jump across the fence 
just behind me. 

“My greatest surprise was to come. Just as I heard the wolves 
crossing the fence I heard Shep coming, yelping at every jump. As 
wolves are very much afraid of a dog, they gave up the chase. 

“Shep certainly seemed glad to see me but not half so glad as I was 
to see him.” 

Grandpa ended with a chuckle and said, “Bed time, boys.” 
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Assembly 
JoHN RoBERT SwITzER 


T is ten-fifty and every one is going to his home room. All 
through the halls and rooms can be heard the one question, 
“Do we have assembly this morning?” For a time no one 
seems to know, but at last the teachers are convinced that we 
do have assembly, and we are told to line up. Everyone lines 
up out in the hall and a lot of foolishness takes place while 

waiting for the lines slowly to move. Pushing, pinching, and tripping 

are some examples of things that are done in our journey to the gym. 

At last we get to the gym and every one gets seated and the jabbering is 

deafening. After a time Mr. Stanley appears and all become quiet. 

Once in a while he gives us some rules and instructions and also tells 

us things other people think of us and our doings. Sometimes Mr. 

Odaffer comes out to give us a little talk. He tells us of the game 

that is about to be played and the need of rooters in order to make his 

team win the coming game. 

Then, too, on certain days are pep meetings, when Pete and 
Howard tell us how rotten we yell, but who really do get some good 
yells out of us before they stop. Another person who likes our noise 
is Mr. Hopkins. He has a singing meeting once in a while when we 
try to learn the old songs so we can sing them. Then, too, there is the 
serious part of assembly, when Mr. Garrison conducts the devotionals. 
And last but not least, is our old friend, Mr. Keister. He very seldom 
talks to us any more, but when he does come over every.one is glad to 
see him and he always gets a big hand as he comes out to speak to us. 
There are many reasons why we like to hear Mr. Keister and some of 
them are because he always tells us interesting tales and facts and also 
because he usually talks a long time, even after the bell has rung. At 
last Mr. Stanley is seen to nod his head or do something of the sort 
and everyone starts for the doors. Assembly is over. 
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Carelessness 
ResBA HARTMAN 


HIS thing of throwing books and papers here and there and 
half an hour later wondering where in the world those same 
articles are, we may call nothing but carelessness. On hurry- 
ing home for lunch or even to get in line to the cafeteria, many 
pupils fling their books down on some window sill or near-by 
table. At the time this may seem a small thing, but think of 

going to class next day without your book. Then we hear, “I can't 

find my book,” or more often, “Somebody stole my book.’’ Now, why 
not go a few steps farther—place your books in your desk, and next 
day you will be able to find them when you want them. 

When Jane comes home from down town, she goes to her room 
to change clothes. In her hurry she leaves her stockings on the floor. 
The following morning as she is dressing for school she finds, to her 
surprise, that her stockings are not in their place in the dresser drawer. 
After searching for ten or fifteen minutes, she finally discovers that 
she has left them on the floor, and they have become hidden under the 
bed. By this delay Jane has killed enough time probably to make 
her late to school. 

“Oh, why should I write an essay?” says Frank. “Just one zero 
will not flunk me.’”’ But over and over he tells himself this same tale 
when there are other things more interesting to do than to sit and labor 
Over some heavy assignment. Then ‘he is more than astonished when 
reports come out and he finds E or F on the white background. Just 
these few zeros have dismally affected his grade. 

These few examples of carelessness show us that doing our small 
tasks in this hap-hazard way will sooner or later bring regrets. 
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At the Doctor’s 


Harry BERRY 


|REAT day! What a mob! I thought I’d be the first one. I 
i| wonder if they are all waiting for the doctor? Why is it that 
‘A Z2| every time I come here the place is packed and jammed! Well, 
ae | guess I might as well wait and get something for this cold. 

2%3| Might as well sit down. Wonder if there’s anything to read. 

sa Might as well read something to pass the time away. Let’s see 
—Medical Journal. Who would ever want to read that! The Elks 
Magazine; that doesn’t look inviting either. Current Events— No- 
vember, 1929!—National Geographic, March, 1923—might as well look 
at that; it’s so old I’ve forgotten the pictures. 

Ho, hum! I wish the doctor would show up. This cold makes my 
head ache. Why do doctors always line their walls with diplomas! 
Who wants to look at those? What can they see in them! Yes, there 
it is, the same old picture you see in the doctor’s office, that sad-faced 
man with his head in his hands and that sick child in the dark corner 
of the room. “The Doctor,” | think it’s called. Oh, yes, and Rem- 
brandt’s professors gathered around the body of a man. Wouldn’t that 
jar you! These doctors seem to choose their pictures to try to make 
you nervous before they see you. | think the doctor’s coming in now. 
Let’s see how many ahead—Two, three, five, nine, twelve—why I’m 
the thirteenth! My heavens! Thirteenth! I guess I’ll come back later. 
I'll go out and get a soda. Anyway fresh air is good for colds; | 
shouldn’t stay up here. 
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Starting a Ford on a Cold Morning 


ELIZABETH KERR 


HY do we not heed the warnings of the radio announcers when 

they tell us to put alcohol in the radiators of our cars? Is it 
‘¥¥;| just carelessness? I suppose so, but we pay dearly for our care- 
®, <M) lessness, especially if we own Fords. 

We go down to the garage with a bucket of water be- 
cause we have forgotten to let the water out of our car the 
night before. We step on the starter while choking the car a great 
deal. My! what a feeble sound is emitted. After we have repeated 
this operation several times; we realize that our car is not going to start. 
Then we run back up to the house and call down town to the garage 
man. We tell him to send some one up to start our car as soon as 
possible. 

While the garage man cranks the car, we choke it, and as soon as it 
starts, we are to pull down the spark. We accidentally choke it too 
much, and the car sets on fire. The garage man blows the flame out. 
No damage is done; so he still tries to crank it. 

When the garage man sees that cranking is not going to move 
“Henry,” he pushes it out the garage and half way down the alley 
before it will start. Gee, “Henry” goes off with a bang. Just wanted to 
be stubborn, we guess. The garage man then suggests that we take 
the car down to the garage and have alcohol and high test gas put into 
it. He does not tell us anything because we have already told him we 
were going to do that very thing as soon as we could the Ford started. 

I wonder if we will profit by our mistake this year and put alcohol 
in our cars early next year? 
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RAIN 
(With Apologies to Poe) 
KATHRYN HARLIN 


Hear the splashing of the rain—drizzly rain! 
What a multitude of people see it on the window pane; 
How it sprinkles, sprinkles, sprinkles, 
The flowers on the lawn, 
While the raindrops seem to twinkle, 
And upon the roofs they tinkle 
From dawn until dawn; 
Going patter, pitter, patter, 
With a kind of dreary clatter, 
In a monotonous chatter that we strive to end in vain. 
[t’s the rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, 
Oh! the patter and the splatter of the rain. 
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(Books reviewed by courtesy of the Valley Book Shop.) 


Hudson River Bracketed by Edith Wharton; D. Appleton and Co.; 
1929; $2.50. 

Most of us remember the excellency of some of Edith Wharton’s 
previous books, among which are The Children and Twilight Sleep. 
Now she has published Hudson River Bracketed, a new novel written 
against a background that is wholly American and which shifts from 
Illinois to New York. The title doubtless has proved puzzling to many 
when they have just seen it. In explanation it is best, perhaps, to quote 
from the title page of the new volume. 

“A. J. Dunning, the American landscape architect, in his book on 
Landscape Gardening (published in 1842) divides architectural designs 
into the Grecian, Chinese, Gothic, the Tuscan, or Italian villa style, and 
the Hudson River Bracketed.” In this book “The Willows,” an exam- 
ple of this architecture is the scene of much of the action and is some- 
what of a symbol of what the hero of the story longs and strives for. 

The story centers around Vance Weston, beginning with his early 
life in Illinois. Recognizing his talent for writing, he goes to New York 
to develop this literary ability and also in his restless way to seek 
what is often called “self-expression.” Here he meets the two women 
who are to shape and influence his life between them, each in her own 
way Laura Lou, the pretty, colorless country daughter of a distant 
relation of his mother’s, who worships Vance but cannot understand 
his idealism, his tremendous ambitions, the conception of life as he 
sees it, nor the emotions he experiences; the other, Halo (short for 
Heloise) Spear, an experienced, intellectual woman of the social world, 
who in her great understanding, perhaps, knows Vance better than he 
does himself. While Laura Lou, whom he marries, is a mental as well 
as financial drawback to his career, Halo is the inspiration he needs 
to form realities from his rather vague ideas. Halo’s helping Vance 
brings them into close association, and Vance, realizing she is the one 
person with whom he can think and act, knowing her mind is on a level 
with his, and feeling his great need of her, falls deeply in love. But as 
both are married and they have no right to their love, Halo sends Vance 
away. The rest of the story is related in a sad, realistic strain. It tells 
of Vance’s struggle to cling to his ideals among many difficulties— 
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business complications, poverty, and Laura Lou’s illness. The pity you 
have felt for Laura Lou turns to admiration for her bravery in keeping 
from Vance the true condition of her health, a silence inspired because 
she wanted never to be separated from him. 

The book is a fine study of the artistic temperament, the story of 
a young author to make good, handicapped by a cross, unsympathetic 
mother-in-law, a shallow wife, and a commercial world. The marvel 
is that Vance ever wrote anything at all. 

The cheapness and yet the humanness of uncultured people is 
thrown in interesting contrast with the polish and grace of Halo Tar- 
rant’s circle. And Vance found himself in the gulf between the two, 
bitterly and solitarily trying to scramble up the wall of culture. Halo 
alone could help him, but she was married, and Vance himself in one 
of his impetuous moments had married also. 

Characterization in this novel is well done. Bunty Hayes, with his 
“Storecraft”, though a minor character, seems a masterpiece, and old 
Mrs. Scrimser, with her new religion, “Meeting God,” is always en- 
tertaining. 

Mrs. Wharton’s delightful irony, her facility of writing, and her 
irreproachable technique make the publication of a new book by her 
an event of importance. 

Hes: 
deo ORG Zaks nak aiken iin ke a race ae 

The Methodist Faun by Anne Parrish; Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 

Clifford Hunter, the central figure of “The Methodist Faun,” is a 
sensitive, nature-loving young man, with whom Miss Parrish deals, 
as with all her characters, in an ultra-satirical manner. In this book 
she does not stand off and laugh at her creations, but subtly reveals 
their emotions in a manner that does not make them very lovable. She 
emphasizes their desire for a great personal tragedy, as in the case of 
Clifford, their inability for action, as in the dreaming of Mr. Hunter and 
their great capacity for key-hole peeking, and in Mrs. Johnson. In 
truth, she laughs at them all—none of them escape. And Miss Par- 
rish’s laughter is dark and scornful. 

Clifford was in love with Martha Simpson until Cathleen King 
returned to Pine Hills from abroad. She was intellectual and beautiful, 
and he worshipped her until she married some one else. Then he wor- 
shipped the memory of her. Soon afterwards Clifford persuaded his 
father to let him go to New York and try to sell his paintings. He was 
unsuccessful and had to return home. Before he had recovered from 
the effect of having had two illusions shattered, he married Martha and 
discovered that she was not as desirable when possessed as when regard- 
ed from a distance. He wandered from her, was found out, and be- 
came a dreaming, faithful husband again. Martha irritated him more 
than ever now, for, to quote from the book, “. .... she no longer 
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really mattered to him. She had become a shadow. He kept out of her 
way as much as possible, only because she interfered with his trying to 
remember something wonderful—something that would make every- 
thing clear—that he had known once, and forgotten.’ One evening 
Clifford returned home wet to the skin and nearly frozen—he had sub- 
mitted to the desire to be out in a great hail storm. He contracted pneu- 
monia and died. 

The characters of the book are drawn with telling precision and 
are revealed in brilliant phrases. The passages showing the power of 
nature over Clifford are the best of their kind I’ve had the good fortune 
to read. 

D. W. 
cit Sie Heh aoe tale Mee hake idee 

A Gallery of Women, Theodore Dreiser, Horace Liveright, two 
volume, $5.00. 

That it was inevitable that Dreiser write A Gallery of Women, and 
in such a manner, is easily understood by all who have read his Book 
About Myself or his novels. He is the possessor of an unusual curiosity 
in the feminine world, and in this book he indulges it in a series of stor- 
les about women that he has known—and whom you feel you have 
known too when you have read the book. He discusses his characters 
point by point, in an artless and rather sober way. Indeed, the artless- 
ness is his chief fault. As it is, it is a two-fisted handling of the femi- 
nine, written with his usual redundance. Dreiser, as always, is an arch 
realist. He, to quote from H. L. Mencken “..... sees every flicker 
of the eye, every tremor of the mouth, every change of color, every 
trivial gesture, every awkwardness, every wart. It is the warts, re- 
member, that make the difference between a photograph and a human 
being.” 

Although each story is concerned largely with only one character 
and the others only aid in the drawing of the one, there is great variety 
in the stories. Some of the characters are intellectual, though only a 
few, some unfortunate, and some foolish. There is Regina C ; 
beautiful and brilliant, head of a hospital, and in love with a doctor. 
She becomes a drug addict and gradually degenerates until she thinks 
nothing of deceiving her lover in order to obtain the drug. ‘“Personal- 
ly,” says Dreiser, “I have always been inclined to think of her as a 
capable but erratic soul, one who had some queer twist in regard to the 
affections and who seemed to think that unless life could be bent to her 
mood it was not worth living, or at least not worth working for. Where 
ever she is, let us hope that the next scheme of things will be more 
to her tastes.” 

One of the most interesting of the stories, and surely one of the 
most sympathetic and less objective, is Olive Brand, the story of a girl 
who finds her place in this chaotic and unplotted world to be the wife 
of a man who needs her desperately but whom she does not greatly love. 
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In truth, she was in love with the “I” in the story, but her passion was 
not returned in degree. So she sacrificed herself, one might say, be- 
comes the inspiration of a lesser man, and gains a modicum of happi- 
ness. In contrast with this story there is the one about Ernestine, a 
beautiful actress. To her, beauty was life. She forsook the stage and 
her worthy lover to go into the movies. She gained stardom in the man- 
ner possible at that time and for a while was successful, but after a few 
years she began to absorb the coarseness that surrounded her and lost 
most of her beauty. Then she returned to New York and finally com- 
mitted suicide. 

In this collection there are other stories of sacrifice and happi- 
ness, and selfishness and suicide, but Dreiser does not emphasize them; 
rather he leaves the moralizing to us who cannot write the book. 

The story of Bridget Mullanphy is the only one that contains the 
least touch of humor, and even under that surface is the tragedy of an 
unfortunate wife who has to slave in order to support a drunken hus- 
band and a worthless daughter. This story also well illustrates Dreiser’s 
grasp of character and power of portrayal. Possibly, it is not the best 
example of his skill, but, at least, it is a very obvious one. The follow- 
ing quotation comes from one of Mrs. Mullanphy’s tirades against her 
neighbors: “Mrs. Mullanphy (looking up defiantly and shouting): “The 
health department, is it? The health department? And with yer own 
child after dyin’ from dirt and little else. “Tis diptheria that comes 
from dirt and little else. And yer old man out of a job three months 
out of four. And yer son that drinks till ’tis himself that can’t find 
his way through the hall and up stairs at night but must be fallin’ 
against the doors of other folks when thy’re trying to sleep’.”’ 

[It might be best, perhaps, to conclude in the words of the New 
York Times: “It is a daring book, only such a book as one lacking 
in a sense of humor would write. To those for whom manners still 
count in the social scheme, the volumes are likely to be less pleasing. 
For those who ruthlessly place frank investigation of life, buttressed on 
the somewhat shaky Freudian formulae, foremost, they will seem valu- 
able.” 

D. W. 


I, SG, Sa, UR See, Sb ect, Tee 


You Make Your Own Luck: Elsie Singmaster; Longman’s, Green 
'& Co.; 1929; $2.00. 

“You make your own luck,” said Dr. Abernathy of the University 
of Virginia to Nellie Edna, and thus gave her the inspiration and de- 
termined ambition to “be somebody.” Resolving to work her way 
through college, this young daughter of Virginia first goes to teach in a 
one-room school house tucked away in the mountains. Here her hith- 
erto uneventful life is surrounded by adventure in a most exciting and 
unusual form. She falls in love with Carter Wythe Woodfill, a self- 
educated boy of the mountains. Here also she solves the mystery of 
the disappearance of Carter’s uncle during the Civil War. How Carter 
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is hurt in the underground passage of the Half-Moon Cavern and how 
Nellie Edna, in her effort to rescue him, is imprisoned in the treacherous 
cave herself, only to be found by two ill-meaning bootleggers and carried 
miles from her home is all told in a most interesting and delightful 
way. Ihe finding of the bones of skeletons in the cave by Dr. Aber- 
nathy and some University students adds a gruesome effect. 

An interesting fact of this book is that the story all takes place 
here in the Valley. The first scene, Nellie Edna’s home, is on the 
Valley Pike just below Harrisonburg, and there are mentioned many 
other points familiar to this vicinity. 

Elsie Singmaster’s character portrayal is humorously realistic. Aunt 
Myra, Nellie Edna’s guardian, who loves but does not understand her, 
with her affected Southern accent, and her continuous babbling of Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie in the funny sheets; Cousin Hallie, who says she does 
not read the papers—‘‘None but the funnies—Orphan Annie I read, and 
Tillie the Toilah, and Captain Stubbs. The rest of the news is all 
the same from day to day;” and last but not least, Cousin Dora, kind 
but ignorant, who gives this poetic description of a cave: “A cave’s a 
very interestin’ place. There you are in the bowels of the yearth. 
Above you—is the most beautiful fo’mations—slactamites, and below 
you is the stagalmites.”’ Her husband, Lightfoot, is another character 
that stands out as a particularly odd one. His favorite subject is the 
greatness of Stonewall Jackson, or “Ol Jack,” as he familiarily called 
him, and his favorite occupation, the singing of songs—patriotic and 
otherwise. 

All in all—Elsie Singmaster has written a splendid book for young 
people. The plot is different from most, the characters unusually in- 
teresting, and the scenes of the story familarily realistic. The theme 
taken from the title, “You make your own luck,” is carried along 
throughout the book by the charming young heroine Nellie Edna. 
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Are You Going to College? 


RE you planning to attend colleger If so, this is the time to 
begin thinking about the many, many questions and problems 
which will arise to interrupt your plans. It is very important 
that everyone select the college best suited to him. There are 
numbers of people who graduate with a Bachelor of Science 
or a Bachelor of Arts degree and flounder around from one 
position to another, not finding anything interesting to them. It may 
be that these people could adapt themselves better to vocations which 
require special training in addition to the general A. B. or B. S. courses. 
Some may make excellent dietitians, doctors, or decorators. Each of 
these things requires some extra training. A little forethought may 
save these people from a great deal of unrest and indecision. 

An immediate selection of a college is important, not only to seniors 
who will go to college, next year, but also to freshmen who will go four 
years from now. How many students go through high school taking 
only the prescribed subjects, to find when they apply at their chosen 
college, that the entrance requirement at that school is three years of 
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Latin or three years of science or something similar! It is necessary 
that a freshman decide on a life work, and mindful of that, select a col- 
lege early enough for his high school curriculum to be mapped out 
with the college’s entrance requirements in view. 

In choosing a college, don’t let hearsay or reputation play too great 
a part. We are too often prejudiced against a school by a remark 
such as, “Don’t go there. They never do anything but study at that 
place,’ or “You'd better not go there you’d never pass their math 
course.” These reports are usually from people who really know noth- 
ing about the school. Instead, ask someone who has attended the col- 
lege or someone whose business it is to know which college excels in one 
branch and which in another. 

So begin now and decide whether you are to be “tinker, tailor, 
soldier, or sailor.” Then write for catalogues and viewbooks of various 
colleges which offer courses in the line you have chosen. A little think- 
ing now will be worth much when the time comes to leave college for 


the business world. 
M.N. 


The New Term 


E all “heave a sigh of relief’ and say, “Exams are over.” Then 
we sit back in our desks, fold our hands, and prepare for four 
more months of rest until exam time rolls around again. But 
is it, after all, the best policy—to take everything easy until 
the week before and then to start cramming? Wouldn't it be 
easier in the long run if we learned everything as we went 
along? Then we would not have to worry about our exams; a little re- 
viewing and we would be safe. Each term our teachers tell us this and 
much else to the same effect. They try to impress on us the importance 
of getting the thing as we go, and each term we resolve to do this—to 
study harder—but soon our good resolutions fall through. So gradually 
do we stop studying that we ourselves do not realize it. But this term 
let us really keep this resolution and see how much better we get along. 

The new term is not for lessons alone. There are other things we 
should resolve to improve. One of these is school spirit. We are all 
tired of having to hear so much about it, but that’s our own fault. The 
attendance on the games has been only fair; there is much room for 
improvement. The teams can do much better work if they have us there 
to cheer and encourage them. And when we do go, let’s yell! Our pres- 
ence helps some, but our cheering helps still more. 

There is still another thing we can resolve to do. And that is 
support the Tas. It is your magazine and we want and need your help 
and criticism. We hear so many complaints around the halls, “The 
lunch period is too short,” “The seniors have no privileges,” and many 
others. Instead of fussing and criticising why not write an editorial on 
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it? Sometimes we hear complaints about the things printed. They are 
the best we can get. Write better ones and we'll print them. Get behind 
the Tas and push rather than kick! And say, how about your subscrip- 
tion fee. If you haven’t paid yet, make a call on the circulation man- 
ager this week and help us along. 

Ry Gene 


We Need a Bulletin Board 


OR a long time we have realized that there was something miss- 
ing in this school, and now we have discovered what it is: 
A BULLETIN BOARD! 

Who has ever heard of a school of this size without a bul- 
letin board? All schools have bulletin boards, and so why 
shouldn’t weP -We need one for “Lost and Founds,” various 

notices and regulations, class meetings, assemblies, games, club meet- 
ings, etc——a dozen and one things. We suggest that, if the authorities 
do give us one, it be placed just across from Mr. Stanley’s office on the 
second floor or on the first floor just inside the main door in the hall. 

Just what kind of a bulletin board it is we don’t mind—just so 
that it is serviceable and of suitable appearance. 

Will the authorities give us one? 

Let’s see. 
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LEE-JACKSON MEMORIAL 


The birthdays of Lee and Jackson were celebrated during the third 
period on Friday, January 17. A great many of the D. C.’s and the 
old Confederate Veterans were there. The program opened with “My 
Country “Tis of Thee,” “Dixie,” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
sung by the entire audience and led by Mr. Keister. Dr. Martin of 
the First Methodist Church talked on the merits of these two heroes, 
Lee and Jackson. Mrs. Sam Fletcher sang two solos and the H. H. S. 
Orchestra played several pieces. 


DR. MARTIN SPEAKS 


A short time before exams Dr. Martin of the Methodist Church 
gave us an encouraging talk on success. He said the only way to achieve 
success was, as Edison has said, “not by inspiration, but by perspira- 
tion” and that it is the steady worker who wins out. Some of us realiz- 
ed this the following week. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Jean Stribling spent the Christmas holidays at her home 
in Orange, Virginia. 

Miss Margaret Bridges visited her parents in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, during the holidays. 

Miss Helen Stull was at home in Pulaski, Virginia, during the 
Christmas vacation. 

Miss Katharine Herwig visited her parents in Frederick, Maryland, 
during the holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Odaffer spent the holidays in Ohio. 

Miss Elizabeth Burckhalter visited in Princeton, West Virginia, 
during the Christmas vacation. 

Miss Clarice Lucas visited her sister in Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, during the holidays. 

Roy and Ray Frye spent the week-end of February | in Washing- 
ton. 

Evelyn Shank visited relatives in Hagerstown during the holidays. 

Miss Stull and Miss Herwig attended the performances of The 
American Opera Company in Richmond the week-end of February 1. 
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Hampton Mauzy, Joseph Ney, Thomas Blatt, Lawrence Pace, Carl 
Byers, Sam Conrad, and Grymes Heneberger of the University of Vir- 
ginia spent the Christmas holidays with their parents in Harrisonburg. 

Georgia and Mae Shank, who are attending Hood College, visited 
their parents during the holidays. 

Richard Yates, a student at Bluefield College, visited his parents 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Rosa Lee Ott, who is attending Mary Baldwin College, spent the 
holidays in South Carolina. 

James Moody, a student at the University of Pennsylvania, visited 
his mother during Christmas. 

Harold Shomo and James Vance, of V. M. I., spent the holidays at 
home. 

Page Newbill, of William and Mary College, visited his parents over 
the week-end of February I. 

Thomas Davis, of V. P. I., spent the holidays with his mother 
and father in Washington, D. C. 

Helen Taylor, of West Virginia, visited Bess Nethkin during Christ- 
mas. 

Walton Wine, of Washington and Lee, spent the Christmas holidays 
with his parents. 

John Shaver, Walter Wayland and Everett Ott. of Roanoke, visited 
in town recently. 

Sue Rolston, of Holly Springs, Mississippi, visited her father dur- 
ing Christmas. 

Lee Warren Hammer, of Randolph Macon College, spent the holi- 
days in New York City. 

James Nicholas, Samuel Shrum, and William Swartz, of V. P. I., 
were in Harrisonburg recently. 

Helen Kerr, who is teaching in Leesburg, spent the holidays in Har- 
risonburg. 

Evelyn Rolston visited in Norfolk during Christmas. 

Ruth Beery, who is teaching in Winchester, spent the holidays at 
home. 

Gladys Myers, of Harrisonburg State Teachers College, spent a 
week end recently in Harrisonburg. 
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Lee Warren Hammer and a college friend attended the Fancy Dress 
Ball at Washington and Lee. 

Richard Yates and John Beard attended the Fancy Dress Ball at 
Washington and Lee. 

Ronald Ney visited in Harrisonburg recently. 

Katherine Bowman, of New York, visited here during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Gladys Lincoln, a student at Washington’s School for Secretaries, 
spent the holidays at home. 

Elmer Dickenson and Royal Mauzy spent the holidays in New 
York. 


BAA 


THE REVELATION 


ALFRED SPITZER 


My Dad sure brags about the grades he got. 
He was never as bad as me. 

Grades for him, below “C’’, were not— 
How he got them | don’t see. 


He led his class the whole year ’round, 
And never loafed or played. 

His grades were always the highest found— 
And such grades I’ve never made. 


But, Mom, it seems, knows a lot, 
And she’s sure a pal to me. 

She tells me that Dad wasn’t so “hot,’— 
He just wants to make a man of me. 
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BOYS’ BASKETBALL 


Results of interclass and practice games: 

Freshmen, 26; Sophomores, 17. 

Juniors, 34; Seniors, 12. 

Juniors, 30; Freshmen, 0. 

Harrisonburg, 37; Mt. Sidney, 10. 

Harrisonburg, 17; Dayton, 25. 

The players who made the varsity squad are Conrad, Riley, Swit- 
zer, Sanger, Furr, O'Donnell, Turner, Johnston, Weaver, Shank, and 
Trumbo. 


LEAGUE GAMES 


Harrisonburg High—l6 Lexington High—19 
The visiting Lexington five won a hard-fought victory from the 
Blue Streaks in the latter’s first league game of the season. 
The line-ups: 


gL Boba | Phd 3 Be 
Conrad? (4), oe ene ae ee Red BPE RR Karte, Se Moore (1) 
eek Em cag (A) RM AINE aes cre eda 2/4. RS BSA oe ee an Foltz (12) 
Raley) see eae CAS Se ee Farnwalt (4) 
O;Ponnell: (3) oo ea eee Loo Ga oN Ae eae ee Straub 
OWILZER BE? Ni rene 1 ae eee RoSG een gen Zimmerman (2) 
Harrisonburg High—12 Waynesboro High—39 


The Waynesboro five succeeded in tossing five times as many 
baskets as their opponents from Harrisonburg. In the game, which 
was slow, neither side showed to advantage. 


Faye: Wi His 
Conrad3.(3) tesa ee ea pene BEY le ee eae en TN Russell (11) 
ehhh d Reece BOTA SR ALE aN dee ST) Reed etc cc eee Lough (11) 
Rileyn(5) eee eee Supeccene ORTERE ery a aereeee oS Hunter 
SWItZeruG2) aye ener aioe OHS Rae UE NEY SRB P RE a Culton (6) 
O'Donnell: Cli ree on en Be Og ees ar Ores Branaman (8) 


Substitutes: H. H. S. Turner and Sanger (1); W. H. S. Baylor (1), 
Neal (2), and Marks. 
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HARRISONBURG DEFEATS CHARLOTTESVILLE 


A large crowd that turned out to fill the gym with cheers for 
Harrisonburg was rewarded by seeing the Blue Streaks win over Lane 
High in a close and exciting game. The home team showed their first 
good form of the season. 


H. H. $.—23 L. H. S—17 
AG RS ree Loh iceetteas sian) aie? Sea Velle (6) 
RSE es ae a LE Fie NCAR A acho ate ea Vt Taylor (2) 
peew (6) 366.52 tae eee Ein sary MCR OSU RRC eh Adams (6) 
BRIERE SS Ne ys os sbseisye tie. Re TO isda ies Gea Marshall 
CSE ee | ill Bet ae Tee a a one eer Pierce (3) 


HARRISONBURG DEFEATED BY STAUNTON HIGH 


Staunton, literally pouring the ball through the basket, piled up a 
high score against their hard-fighting but out-manned visitors. 


HH. S.—19 L. H. S.—50 
eS ee PUR Fes a tea aan: Thomas (3); Hanco 
of a Tere tes gia Smoke (16); Rolston 
errner ea TUMmbO ................. OAR oe Auer ae ee Parker 
Weaver (2); Johnston ............ eG ee ee: Chittum; Mathews (4) 
RG el psoas. ReaeGua Moore (5); Parker; White 


Nicholson (4); White 


PeiieoeLOstonLO Vas: DB. 
A Staunton quint again defeated the Blue Streaks. The V. S. D. 
B. five gained an easy victory of 48 to 14 over Harrisonburg on the 
local’s court. 


rele # hee a NERS Dy of 
btm 2). Weaver. .:......:...:.... Hehe: Fletcher (4) Jennings (2); 

Butler (3) 
SOC YG) NE a Lay 1 EU ee sana Sra ta Lockridge (20) 
TIC Rt ii. a ile reson: Sete Patterson (16) 
Myeaver, satiper, (2) ....3...0:6..-.--. Ree nes Roop (2) Fletcher 
(S19 Oe I GRP eee ee Shook (6) Dunn 


HARRISONBURG 6—BRIDGEWATER 18 
The score, 2 to | in favor of Bridgewater, at the end of the first 
half looked as if Harrisonburg could hold their opponents. The Bridge- 
water five, however, gradually forged ahead to finish by a twelve point 
lead. 


eee Reus wae. exis Shank, Gladwell (2) 
RISER MEDIC) Paths eve. Jcsc UR roe ate herrea Leavel; Stover; Myers 
CUS Tet steel ET a ne Ra Gm Oy ds BR ane Bnet Shaver (10) 
SLO i ES RS a fe find Sea pean eae Strawderman (6) 


PAU PT Rye etn rokic ay nos | J PE Gree ah Se ee Soule; Horn 
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HARRISONBURG HIGH 12—WAYNESBORO HIGH 29 


For the second time this season Harrisonburg lost to Waynesboro. 
Inaccurate passing and slow offenses on the part of the home team en- 
abled the visitors to win. 


DWILZER ee bi eres Cee ee Re Rea ee Lough 
Sanger) rum bo cine ete elie aes Kibler; Russel 
Ter eee ere Coo is Rts ok a ee Hunter 
WeaVeline tneele. 2.08 ope RS GaGa wo Culton 
Rile Vintec. fener eee ial Oe pete le Branaman 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


The following are the class basketball leaders and the results of 
the interclass games: 

Seniors—Vada Steele; Juniors—Geneva Peters; Sophomores— 
Martha Rose Logan; Freshmen—Charlotte Homan. 

Freshmen, 24; Sophomores, 2. Juniors, 2; Seniors, 0 (forfeited). 

The girls who made the varsity squad are Hosaflook, Steele, Neff, 
Peters, Dovel, Lucas, Miller, Riley, O’Donnell, and Homan. : 

The results of games: 

Harrisonburg High, 19; Shenandoah College, 50. 

Lexington High, 18; Harrisonburg High, 29. 

stises 2 eV aa 

Harrisonburg High, 24; Shenandoah College, 18. 


ee 
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Echoes of the Foothills; Campobello High School, Campobello, S. 
C., December, 1929. 

We are very pleased to receive another issue of your magazine and 
also to see that you commented on our magazine. 

We like the dedication idea in the front of this issue. Your editor- 
lals are well written, but why not have a few more? 

If we can judge by the many poems in this issue, the students of 
your school seem to enjoy writing poetry. Your verse is interesting 
and gives promise of better things. We suggest that more attention be 
given to meter and rhyme. 

We are glad to see that you have several plays this time. The 
Aftermath was very interesting and we think should have had first 
place in your magazine. Hannah, the negro servant, was well portray- 
ed. Your stories seem very scarce; one among so many poems is al- 
most lost. 

Your Music Department though short is interesting. 

Where are your Athletic and School News departments? If your 
school participates in athletics, the write-ups would make a lively de- 
partment. 

The Critic; E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

We welcome you again—one of the most substantial and interest- 
ing exchanges. What an attractive magazine yours is! It is well 
planned, pleasing in appearance, and praiseworthy in literary merit. 
The White Magic idea is carried out in harmonious manner. 

The full page cut with poem on the first page is delightful and all 
your literary articles make entertaining reading. A Woodland Storm 
is so realistic that one can feel the cold blast and the snow against his 
cheek. The Question Box is certainly a clever idea and most enjoy- 
able. 

We enjoyed the Bookshelf, Alumni Notes, and Humor Department. 
Even though the last two had much of merely local interest, they were 
written in a manner to lend general interest. The tone of your magazine 
is high class. You should be proud of such a periodical. ke 

The Record; John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia, De- 
cember, 1929. 
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We welcome you to our exchange list. Your magazine has a dig- 
nified, pleasing appearance. We congratulate you on your many stor- 
ies, all of which are very good. Although you do not have any plays 
and few poems, the articles are on subjects varied enough to sustain 
interest. Rhythm and Rime we thought particularly good. Memories 
of Christmas seemed very realistic and Bondmaids of Kismet and The 
Lamp and the Lane have artistic finish. 

The Gleam; John A. Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minn., De- 
cember, 1929. 

Another lovely cover for your magazine! And another interest- 
ing and entertaining number! The stories and sketches are well writ- 
ten; we like the humor that pervades most of them. Your poetry is 
excellent—simple but very expressive and thoughtful. Your humor 
department is fine. The editor of this surely must “have a nose for 
jokes” to get so many. We thoroughly enjoyed them. 

The Monthly Chronicle; Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, Nov., Dec., Jan. 

Your athletic department is the longest and best of all the depart- 
ments in your magazine. The editor of this section is evidently “on the 
job” all the time. It is a well written and entertaining department. 

The Monthly Mention in the January number gives a fine idea 
of your school life. The one editorial is very good, but why not have 
a few moreP 

Luck and The Joke’s On You were interesting stories, but don’t you 
think a few more stories and a few one-act plays would add to the 
literary department? 

We were glad to see that you had added some poetry in the Jan- 
uary issue. “The Storm” and “The Rats’ were very commendable. 
The jokes in this issue were good also. We like the way in which 
“Monthly Mention’ is conducted. The diary idea is unique. 

We congratulate your advertising staff; so many ads bespeak en- 
viable qualities. 

As you yourself suggested, a book review department would be an 
interesting feature in your publication. We enjoy your magazine and 
Wish you success. 

The Missile; Petersburg High School, Petersburg, Virginia. No- 
vember, 1929. 

Your magazine is a good-looking and interesting publication. Your 
poems show a variety of themes and careful planning. They are ex- 
cellent, and we enjoyed them. 

The stories are lively and entertaining. We like Jrony, which is 
very modern and The Adventures of Two Violets. The suspense in 
which the reader is held in Revenge is good. Who doesn’t like a good 
mystery story? Ham for Supper moves rapidly to the surprise ending. - 
The essays are lively humorous, interesting, and true. 
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We like your timely editorials and agree with you upon the subject 
of school spirit. It is very difficult to get the students to support the 
school publication and the team. 

We enjoyed the jokes in this issue. The poem such as Bug House 
Fables sprinkled among the jokes added variety. Scraps gives an 
interesting peep into the work and organization of your school. 

The Retina; Morrison R. Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio, Decem- 
ber, 1929. 

We now turn to The Retina one of our best exchanges, and receive 
quite a thrill at the beauty of the cover. The magazine is well planned, 
with a buoyant sort of interest and humor pervading the many and 
varied departments. Your magazine is certainly original and different. 

The essay on Christmas Spirit is very realistic and true. The 
prize-winning essay, The Pot of Gold, holds a fine moral. Jolly Jingles 
is very clever. All the other departments such as Faculty, As You Like 
It, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Songs of the Bard, Much Ado About 
Nothing and Merriment carry out the theme of the Elizabethan Age 
very well. 

The Exchanges are written in a most entertaining and novel man- 
ner. 

Homespun, Greensboro, N. C., December, 1929. 

We always turn to this magazine with great pleasure. The idea 
of the Quest is well carried out. We like the way you write your 
exchanges; it is unusual and interesting. 


REFLECTIONS 

Echoes of the Foothills; Campobello, South Carolina, December, 
1929. 

“Your paper is well balanced. We wish you success.” 

The Critic; Lynchburg, Virginia, December, 1929. 

“How proud you must be of the author of Pandora’s Box! The 
other poems are also of excellent quality. The one-act play is a good 
idea to lend variety to the literary department. We would suggest a 
separate departmnt for the poetry. Your Book Review and School 
News are both very interesting.” 

The Gleam; John A. Johnson High School, St. Paul, Minn., De- 
cember, 1929. 

“Tue Tas is a very artistically arranged magazine. Unlike most 
journals, it holds just as much interest for outsiders as for members of 
Harrisonburg High. The editorial department contains a fine descrip- 
tion of the important role a paper plays in any school. We were very 
favorably impressed by the poem, Pandora’s Box, which opens the Lite- 
rary dept.” 

The Monthly Chronicle; Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, December, 1929. 
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Tue Tas, Harrisonburg High School. 

“Now we turn to one of our oldest and best exchanges, THE Tas. 
The first thing we noticed was your excellent poetry. It is by far the 
best we have received this year and every piece is, in our opinion, far 
above the average run of high school verse. We find, however, a few 
points we would like to comement on. In the first place we think ath- 
letics deserve a more prominent place than you give them. The second 
point is this: your cuts should be improved. Illustrations either make 
or break a magazine, and new cuts would certainly add much to your 
paper. Your book reviews are good and we want to congratulate you 
on your fine Exchange Department.” 


We acknowledge the following: 

The Brackety-Ack—Elon College, North Carolina. 

Manilla High Spots—Manilla High School, Manilla, lowa. 
Grapurchat—East Radford, S. T. C. 

Hi Times—South Boston, Va. 

The High Stepper—Buchanan High School, Buchanan, Va. 
The Wolverine—Salem High School, Salem, Va. 

Norcom Booster—Portsmouth, Virginia. 

The B. C. Bee—Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 

The Mountaineer—Clifton Forge, Va. 

The Red and White—Rutland, Vermont. 

The Gleaner—Pawtucket, R. I. 
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ALL WASHED UP 


Boys don’t like to wash their hands 
Or even wash their feet, 

Boys don’t like to wash their ears— 
Nothing to make them sweet. 


Boys don’t like to wash their face 
Or even wash their neck, 
But, all the girls I know like to 

Wash their face and neck! 


Miss B.: Do you know what Burton says is a cure for love melan- 
choly, John? 
John Converse: Get married. 


Clarice L.: Miss Bridges, Is woman masculine or feminine? 


Mr. G.: You don’t understand it, boys? Well, now just watch the 
board while I go through it. 


A father had just told his son of his experiences in the war, when 
sonny said: “Papa, what was the rest of the army used for?” 


My boy, I owe a great deal to one woman. 
Your mother? 
No, my landlady. 


“Don’t be bashful, dear. Go up to the window and tell the man 
what we want.” 
“Er-uh-marriage license for two, please.” 


If the C. & W. came through town at sixty miles an hour, could a 
grasshopper? I don’t know the answer myself, but I bet Tipperary 
could take off his coat and jumper. 
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“YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS” 


Gas, the better fuel, is quick and clean, always available, and can be 
depended upon to work for you while you are free for other duties. 


It requires a minimum of attention with no storage or handling— it 
is convenient and economical. 


YOUR LOCAL GAS COMPANY 
39 East Market St. Phone 6 
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Mrs. Stanley: What do you mean by saying that Benedict Arnold 
was a janitor? | 

Lawrence Awker: The book says that after his exile he spent the 
rest of his life in abasement. 


Old lady (in court room): Isn’t the prisoner an awful looking 
villian. 

Hubby: Shh; the prisoner hasn’t been brought in yet—that’s the 
judge. ; 


Eve: ’Smatter, Adam? Why so restless? 
Adam: Doggone it—I’ve used poison ivy for my winter overcoat. 


Little one: Papa, what do you call a man who drives a car? 
Big one: It depends on how close he comes to me. 
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BURKE & PRICH 


Insurance in all its Branches 
Phone 16 THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


a 


SAVE—A—BIT GROCERY 


95 North Liberty Street 
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Piggly Wiggly J. O. Stickley & Son 


& MICK OR MACK FARM EQUIPMENT 
We appreciate your patronage and 


HARLIN BROS. MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Visit the 


NEW VIRGINIA THEATRE 
TALKING PICTURES AT THEIR BEST 
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Teacher: Who was George Washington? 
Pupil: He’s the guy whose wife makes candy. 


I am married, yet on my knees 
Another girl I love to squeeze: 

I kiss her face and call her Trix— 
She’s my daughter—only six! 


She (referring to rain): Oh, dear, it’s beginning to come down. 
He (absent-mindedly): Would a safety pin helpr 


She: So you don’t like dancing? 

He: No, it’s nothing but hugging set to music. 

She: Well, what don’t you like about that? 

He: The music. —Farm Journal 
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THE HESS STUDIO 
High School Work a Specialty 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


- Hudson and Essex 
E. G. Weiner World’s Greatest Values 
R. E. TUTWILER MOTOR CO. 
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PLUMBING & HEATING | 
Sales Phone 445-R Service | 
| 

| 

| 
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Use Valley Gold Dairy ree in Styles 


Products 
MILK CREAM BUTTER of 
ICE CREAM ee 
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Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Company 
Accuracy, Courtesy and Speed 


Thank You! 
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Little girl: What’s the new baby at your house, a boy or a girl? 
Disgusted brother: Aw, it’s a girl. I saw them putting powder on 
it. —Farm Journal 


Salesman: This speedezee coach has just been reduced one hundred 
dollars. 


Harry B.: I care nothing about the price—how much is the first 
payment? 


Old Gentleman: | see that in London a man is run over every half 
hour. 


Old Lady: Poor fellow! 


Stern Dad: Don’t let me hear any bad reports about you at school. 
Son: [’ll try not, Dad, but you know how such things leak out. 
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Ree SOHO Latest Out in 

RN ANDWICH Sheet Music 

Prevails HOPPE CITY NEWS CO. 
“Service with a Smile’ South Main St. 


bf 
Fetzers 
The Best Things for Young Ladies and Young Men 
Not How Cheap But How Good 
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Valley Beauty VALLEY 
Shoppe BOOK SHOP 
Phone 574 
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J. E. GOOD AND SONS 
Roofing, Heating and Sheet Metal Workers 
Phone 96 33 South Liberty Street 
Lillian Gochenour REILLY DRUG CO. 
Exclusive Millinery for PHONE 
a 45 
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TROY STEAM LAUNDRY 


ONE OF THE BEST IN THE U. S. A. 


188 N. Liberty St. Phone 92 
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“Waiter, a beefsteak, but not a small one; I am so terribly nervous 
that every little thing upsets me.” 


He: Do you want to marry a one-eyed man? 
She: No. 
He: Then let me carry your umbrella. 


Helen R.: I want a can of floor wax. 
Clerk: Sorry, but we don’t have anything but sealing wax. 
Helen: Don’t be silly. Who wants to wax a ceiling. 


Mr. Jackson: What is Red Precipitate, Beidler? 

Beidler H.: I don’t know. 

Mr. Jackson: Well, they put it on chickens to kil Ithe lice. 
Beidler: Oh, yes. I’ve used that stuff. 


Modern Plumbing & Heating Installed Only By Us 
Valley Plumbing & Heating Corp. 


PHONE 153 
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GET YOUR SHOES POLISHED BY Special Parlor 
For Ladies 
HARRY LEE SOLOMAN SHINES 
AT CITY NEWS STAND SHINE 


Milk Shake? Sure! Meet Me at Arcade Cigar Stand 


Under Theater 
J. T. BRAND, Prop. 


We Use Imperial Ice Cream 
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Mother: Son, did you see if the butcher had pigs’ feet? 
Son: No, Mother, I couldn’t. He had shoes on. 
(Selected) 


Miss Burckhalter: Is trousers singular or plural? 
Answer: Singular at the top and plural lower down. 


Two little coons on a bridge a-sittin’ 

Two little bones, back and forth a-flittin’, 

Hole in a board where a knot is missin’, 
Par-a-dise lost! 


Mrs. Stanley: Class, did you know that every male citizen over 
eighteen is a member of the militia of Virginiar 
Deep voice in room: Ahem. 
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i 79 EAST MARKET ST. PHONE 525-J : 
| 
COLMAN P. ARMENTROUT i 
Expert Radio Repairing | 
| f | 
| The Dean Studio S. BLATT sj 
| Operating nearly a half-century Cleaning — and Dyeing | 
| While you are about it get a Largest Plant in the Valley j[ 
| Good Photograph Harrisonburg, Va. | 
| 
| P.F.SPITZER | W. M. MENEFEE 
j 83 East Market St. Coal—Feed 
Foy’s Paints, Wall Paper and Building S upplies 

j Picture Framing Phone 352 ! 
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In that little difference between what you earn | 
and what you spend lies financial power. 


For, if you will consistently spend less ‘ie 
you earn, wealth and all that goes with it is yours. — 


A savings book will help you at the start and — | 
we have one for you. Call for it now. . 


The Rockingham National Bank 


HARESONBU RG VA. 
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We Have a Beautiful Line of New Spring Dresses” 


COME IN AND INSPECT THEM 


B. NEY & SONS 


! 
| ve aoe | | “oe 
‘You'll always find the Mens merchandise at a popular price at 
: 
! 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK ; 
| | HARRISONBURG, VA. 4 
The Oldest and Largest and Best | 
Bank in Rockingham County * 
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